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THE FINEST ENGLISH MAKE 


HAPPELL PIANOS 


not to be excelled for | 
TONE, TOUCH and DURABILITY 





_ The following are a few of the many Eminent Artistes who perform upon the Chappel! Pianoforte — | 
‘Pachmann, Sapelinikoff, Moiselwitsch, Arthur de Greef, 
Willlam Murdoch, Solomon, Katharine Goodson, irene 
Scharrer, Myra Hess, Etc., Etc. 


The Chappell Pianoforte is largely used at The Reyal Academy of Music, The 
Reyal Coliege of Music, The Guildhall Scheol of Music, Trinity College, etc. 


i CHAPPELLE'S LWResno GALLERIES 
50, NWETw BOND sSTHAET, L.0NLYPDo0o8, WW. 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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THE PURCELL SOCIETY 


Committee. 


SIR C. HUBERT H. eet, Bart., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., C.V.O. 
SIR C. VILLIERS STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc., Mus. Pror., CANTAB. 
» es FREDERICK BRIDGE, M. ri Nice Doc., é. V.O., GresHam Prorgssor oF Music. 
G. E. ARKWRIGHT, Eso. AUGUSTUS - LITTLETON, Eso. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, Esq., Sr. A., M.B., D. Litt., Cc. H. LLOY Esg., M.A., Mts. Doc. 
LL.D., Poet-Laureate. CYRIL B. ROOTHAM, Esa. , Mus. Doc. 


> DENT, Esg., M.A., Mus. Bac. . S. SHEDLOCK, Eso., B.A. 
. FULLER-MAITLAND, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. . BARCLAY SQUIRE, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.R, 


ae GRAY, Esq, LL.M.,Mus.Doc "|_| 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE NOW BEEN PUBLISHED:— 
I. “*The Yorkshire Feast Song.”’ | XII. ‘ The Fairy Queen.” 

II. ‘“* Dido and Aineas.”” [Athens.” | XIV. ‘Sacred Music ”’—Part II. 
III. “‘The Masque” in “Timon of | yxy. «Welcome Songs for Charl 
IV. ‘* Ode on the Duke of Gloucester’s | d *__Part . . 

Birthday.” an James be art I. 

V. “Twelve Sonatas of Three Parts.” | XVI. ‘‘ Dramatic Music "—Part I. 

VI. “Harpsichord and Organ Music.” | XVII. ‘Sacred Music ’—Part III. © 
VII. ‘Ten Sonatas of Four Parts.” XVIII. ‘Welcome Songs ’"—Part II, 7 
VIII. ‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1692.” XIX. ‘ The Indian Queen,” and “ 

IX. ‘“ Dioclesian.” Tempest.” 

. He. Three Odes for St. Cecilia’s Day.” XX. “Dramatic Music ’’—Part IL 
a. eeu +s oe ao Qaeen Mary XXI. “Dramatic Music ’’—Part IIL 

Subscription Price .. Qme Guinea per Yolume net. 
Most of the back numbers are offered to new subscribers at special rates. 




















Owing to the advisability of keeping, so far as s possible, the c chronological order of the Anthems, and 
printing the contents of the important autograph volume from Buckingham Palace Library while it 
deposited at the British Museum for the use of the Society, it has been decided to defer for the present 


issue of Vol. XIII., which will contain earlier Anthems than those in the Buckingham Palace Manuscript 


The names of new subscribers should be sent to the Hon. Sec. (W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, British Musew 
who will also be glad to hear from any members willing to assist in the Society’s work, either by collati 


and copying, or by subscribing to a small fund which has been raised for defraying the editorial pee 


June, 1917- 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1892. 





A Monthly Periodical, devoted to 
the interests of Music in Schools. 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 





Price Three-Halfpence. 
Annuai Subscription, including Postage, 2s. 





This Tournal is established to minister to the needs of the acting teachers, pupil teachers, 
student teachers in training colleges for the public primary schools. Music in public and pri 
middle-class schools also receives adequate attention. Articles are contributed by specialists on ¢ 


numerous difficulties met with in teaching class singing ; courses of lessons ; answers to examinattd 


papers ; reports of school concerts, competitions, training college and school examinations, re 
of school music, &c. Each number contains five or six pages of vocal music (printed in be 
notations) suitable for school use, and exercises in sight singing. The musi¢ in each num 
may also be purchased separately. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


FOUNDED IN 1844. 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 





8.—Vol. 58. a bolinns th 
b 898.— Vor: DECEMBER 1, 1917 Peshage tie. 


G.S, dered at the General Post ; nnual Subscription, Post-/ 
‘on, = 


ye ge for Canad an Postave ree, 45. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 


Patron: His Majesty Tur Kine FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
seductor: Ske) FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus.1 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 22, aT 2.30. LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svirasvus A). 
Examinations in Theory held in M: arch and No vember at all Centres. 
=“ In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
C A R O :. S district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, 
dies i " February 6th, 1918. 
MISS OLGA HALEY. —_—— #6 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syiasus B). 
MISS GLADYS MOGER Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, ar rd October- November. Entries for the March- 


MISS GERTRUDE HIGGS April Examinations close Wed nesday, January 30th, 1918. 


Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
MR. DAVID ELLIS. School) can be obtained on ap slices ation. Price 3d. per set, per year, 
po St- free. 

SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 


The 
or Three Years. 


. . ome . . » Board offers annually 
and ¢ MR. ROBERT RADFORD. | R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two 
. Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training an id Sight- Singing, 


ty Ar THE Orcan: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR Entry Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 
int {i rere from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 


ipt. Balls, 5s. od.; Arena, 3s. 6d.; Balcony (Reserved). 3s. ;| Telegrams: ‘Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.-r 





Um) (Unreserved), 2s. 4d. ; Gallery, Is. 3d. estes tists sienniaaniiaaatile 
latiq mags an Sorengeees esate ROYAL 


ee ree SRS OF USK. | MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W..-1 








Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN Al 
¥/ Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. ‘rincipal: Br. ADoLPH BRODSKY 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. —_—_——_ 
President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGutT, K.G. | The jal How COLL 7 E SESSION will 
Special Ss esidence rec nd r Students. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., ¥.R.A.M. Seleesene ace a ‘ent cere gp ey 
ion, and are not z itted for a st rter period th yne year. 
LENT TERM « Jar y 7th, ror8 Fee fo 5 y , . Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Entrance Examinatic t > ours¢ 1S. 
Fortnightly Con rda P “= 
Orchestral Concert, Queen's cemt t, 2 The - spectus, with Scholarship information Diploma Regulations, 
P QUARRY, Acting-Secretary, | and Er Forms, on apy a. ‘ 
Sa a Gioune Chee Miss Mari eMA. Organ—Dr. THos. KEIGHLEY. 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W..7 | : a cae eae cracer aa 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1833.) | BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITU TE. 
elegrams—"‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” | SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


London.” 








: nme — Visitor... a" -» Sir Epwarp Exear, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. Director ae .. GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 
Director : 
C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


The EASTER TERM will commence on Monday, January 
18, 


SESSION 1 


ssion c f AUTUMN TERM (September 24 to 
| December 22) ; W IN T E R TERM unuary 21 to April 13); 
E ; : | SUMMER TERM (Ap ril 15 to Ju »). 
ant atrance Examinatior rsday, January 3rd, 1918. | Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
honest Examination fi issociateshi~, A.R.C.M., will take place | Chamber Mu Students ehears: and yncerts, 
April, 1918. | Prospectus and further info 3mation may be obtained from— 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from T he} H. M. FRANCIS, Secretars 
| 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND | 
Wounded by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
ienitish Composers and Executive Artists. } 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. P 
CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. | Principal : Avsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
| 


All Branches of Musi taught Day and E vening Lessons. 
HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Full Orchest l termed d Elementa ary String Orchestras, 
Opera, ] J , Wiles 

Examination Regulatic ms, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 

be had on application. 





H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec, | Orchestral Concert, ‘Dec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W..-7 Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. You 
en GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W,x 
































Examinations f r degre es in Mus as follows : Matriculation, Bec 
fio te : en. D — A peat March and September ; Patron: His Grace Tue Dukes or Legps, P 
' For particulars, app'y 5« Exam tions, University Offices, BoarpD or EXAMINATION. sees 
Jurhan opies of former Exam s. 6d. per se . ” 
7 eee Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. ; F.R, Be he 
——— 7 eee Dr. Artuur S. Hottoway, Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; F.R'C.O, Mew minut 
) ) ) ) Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 7 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. G. Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations, ener 
6 and 7, BLomrie_p Crescent, Pappincton, W.-2 cence — 
Founder and Director: Mr. James Bates. EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, ign ‘ 
Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, The NE XT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Vioka| This 1s | 
Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, sqgo. Sec., E. B. GOLDING, Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held i i 
eased London and at over 450 Local Centres ughout the United Ki 
. in APRIL. Last day of Entry, March 15. "a i 
Vv Ic TORIA COLLEGE . OF MUSIC, SYLLABUS, and Forms of E ntry, may be had on applic “ation to tht 
LONDON Secretary: The period for which rue 1917 SVLLABUS is availalid 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) a LU ~ ae poem ve A a A ae comme Wil sumetn Se Cues OF Te 
%- | INC INC CEMI g18. 
bn INCORPORATED 1891. ’ | the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Assia 
18, Berners Street, Ox D STRE Lonpon, W.-1 (A.L.C.M ) and Licentiate (L. .M.) take place in April, June, Juy 
President: THe Most Hox. THe Mar Ss OF ANGLESEY. = December, and for the Dit | mee Associate in Music (A, Ma Improve 
' fF an | L.C.M.), Licentiate in (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowsigeviatever ) 
Puiediead: I = 3 ashe —r r ——e ue. D | (F.L.C. Bek is foun, fate, ond Decent ver. il be car 
rincipal ° ° . EWIS ) - -H.1.5., DUS. oc. k rp kK = —— . ania attention D 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus Doc., Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. |; LOC Usited Ki sen ae ales ane ten oe 
Hon. Director of Studi-s: € Hitt Srp_ey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. } lh es E : wc . Denese hi ‘ i’ ps SR dia the be Sir Frec 
; bog : 7 » the Educati partment students are trained und ant 
Rost Fox I w, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. | Professors at moderate fees. For full information apply, aeons 
Rev. Noet. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon IER 's aod arey 
v. : “er ‘T, 1 A. . A GAMBIER HOLM om Secretary, Fwonderful 
Secretary ’ RTMAN LEWIS er =—" ‘ te 
y . Telegrams: “ Supertonic, Reg. London.’ Telephone: 387 Cental SEND 
M Ex ati " ing the D of | ‘ Fo 
Meme NTT eesee Pee! THE TECHNIQUER| 
Di Art f J } BY | ‘ lve This book 
Loca! Theoretical Examinat s, July and December. The Master Key to Tec hnique). — . 
" ades 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres, \ Gym iC APPARATUS — ¢ Devevorinc THE Hanp, time 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, | Testimonial from T. H. Vorke-Trottes .. M.A., Mus. Dec. pianist 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. Principal « London Academy of Music. 
Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal at the College. I e see: the ‘ Techniquer,’ and have tried its € ts on some g M. ] 
" . . | my | I eve it © an exce t imstrument for improving t 
All « munications to be ad ed to The Secretary, Registered - 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, St W.C..2 is | . . , ~ By its - . = 19. 
‘ f t s —_- - 
{ . y recommend y Charles M 1 Es 
INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH [|F-8-4-M. (Organist of St. Paul's Cathedra } Charles F: R-diie Ea | 
x i rote r and xamuner at the Kh. » and by many ott r. 
MUSICIANS. | distinguished music ia 
Founded 1888. | Particulars and prospectus from the Secretary, Miss (¢ PER, 3 
ee — | Orchard Street, W.-1. Author of 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. Sond fur § Ha ait D a Mr R. J.P ae f Faults a 
ictoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. pecan cssseetnectittiaees sat = Sy = R. J. » Futcner, 7 74. post-free How it f 
— | “The m 
President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., | PIANO Pp EDALS with Octave Couple pe Refere 
JEAN O NCHESTER, ne o 
rn ao gp a : This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and isa “Isa ret 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), Master Patent. ih one 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER Worning 1 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. | Dagar Mr. Matxm, Nov. 8, 1910 § “Do not 
January 17th, 19 Annual Meeting } I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which noche His tec 
Mar : ; ton Th 4," egal Status of the Churcl one 1 to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action a luteyiio say is 
MI ia ag | LP. | ent and its touch beautiful. —Yours truly, achers. ’- 
Chairman: The Rev. W. 1. I. ¢ 1s, M.A.. C.F. R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organis. — 
COMPETITIONS, 101°. | Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. . ‘I have 
a nows mor 
SILVER MEDALS are warded for the best ANpDANTE for the | Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References t Wreare” 
oO ‘ . 3H ANTHEM Vv . S 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Ltp., 


< Hymn, Dovste Cuan, | . . 
Works Hanley, Sraffs NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LYME 





BRONZE MEDALS { rthe best Ve 
é R 
Appointments 


Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, W..-: 


SOUTH AND WEST LONDON MUSICAJ@<? 


FESTIVAL. 


| 
Organists (Members) ve the : use of the Register of Vacant | THE ex 
| 








LJ NIVERSITY OF LON DON.—A Course of Five | President: H.R. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Le ‘ M ul | ! the Con vealtl : “ 
und Restor g y Sir | Bride, C.V.O., THIRTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLIC COMPETITIONS. 
M D King } ul t the | ty of | C AL, Vocat, I RUMENTAL AND R Musica SuBjscts 
; Sout K vw t 1 We | \ Bartisu ” Tests (4rd Year). 
) ‘ I f “I \ 1 > . : : ‘ 
é $ 9 To | eld at Streath H Streatham, on 
. - ain | Ma { . & 7% O 16, a 18, ro8. 
, FOG, A ‘ | MANY OPEN EVENTS Half f men serving in His Majesty 
| Regular t SHIELDS CUPS, CASH, 8S He )LARSHIP 
Oi RISTMAS ORATORIO Bach), PARTS L, IL. | GOLD a SILVER MEDAtS, and Musical pee te 
S.. ltl ‘ N t | ANNE'S OHO, W.-1, with | die - MI 1 Py ~ Bos Mus. Rac.. F.R.A M.;D 
“ : ig j | F.RC.O.; Mr. E T. ¢ M 1 F.R CO 
doen ' \ adie 1. R.A.M.: Mr. H , 4 R.A.M.: Mr. Exnest Fowtt 
“P RTS v. \ Vi] : 2 ae F R.A.N Dr. ¢ Les |. | , FR C.O.; Mr. Ai FReD Gist 
oe te ee son SATURDAY AFTERNOON, | Hon, R.A M.; De. W. G, McNavont, ¢.R.A.M. ; Mr. W. H. Res 
: a , : |} A.R.A.M.: R H. T. Srence M.A., M.S und Dr. Jom 
sPim ap ws Pigeons? Warriner. F.T.C.L. M 
A BBOTT’S ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL.—Finest Paper restrictions will not permit of indiscriminate circulation of & For tl 
4 Training Sct lin L ton for Cinema Musicians. Appoint Syllabus, but copy w Il be sent freeon application tothe Hon. Secretaif Miss VIVI 
ments f 1 ['welve lessons, £1 1s. Classes daly. 47, Ustridge Mr. T. Lester Jones, 130, Belgrave Road, Wanstead, London, | 


Road, Shey herds Bush, W-12. "yhone GERRARD 7899. 
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ISAAC ALBENIZ (1860-1909). 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY. 

No life seems more like a legend and retains to the 
end more of the beauty, the surprises, the agreeable 
agitation of some romance of adventure than that of | 
Isaac Albeniz. His imagination was always carrying | 
him away, an imagination guided by a love of life which | 
nothing could curtail. 

He was born at Campredon, in the province o 
Gerona, on May 29, 1860. His Spanish biographers | 
relate that directly after his birth his father was forced, 
on a tempestuous night, to take the child away, | 
wapped in a cloak and by difficult roads, to his 
native town in quest of a nurse capable of satisfying 
an appetite which later was to become proverbial. | 
Agitation, which formed a characteristic feature of his | 
life, was apparent, as we see, from his earliest years. 

Before he was four years old he played the 
pianoforte in public in Barcelona, and he played so 
well that the audience at first thought there was some 
deception, and that someone behind the curtain was 
performing what the child seemed to be playing. At 
the age of six he went to Paris, accompanied by his | 
mother and sister. At first the two children received | 
instruction from Marmontel. Isaac had already at 
this time a strong desire to compete for a prize at the | 
Conservatoire, and with imperturbable seriousness he 
played brilliantly the most difficult exercises. When 
he had finished he conceived the extraordinary idea of 
taking from his pocket a ball and throwing it suddenly 
with great strength against one of the mirrors in the 
examination room. The noise made by the breaking 
glass and the shock it gave to ‘conservatorial’ 
dignity rendered it impossible for him to put in an 
appearance at the Conservatoire for the next two 
years. Those who knew Albeniz during the last few 
years of his life cannot call to mind this anecdote 
without finding there the roguishness which always 
remained a characteristic trait. His exuberance, his 
gift for unexpected humour, his explosive gaiety, did 
not desert him even when death was upon him. 
Returning to Spain in 1868, young Albeniz entered | 
the Conservatoire at Madrid. At this period he came 
under the spell of Jules Verne’s stories of adventure, 
and his consuming taste for travel was by some 
people attributed to this fascination. The truth is 
rather that he found in the books of the French 
novelist matter congenial to his own temperament. 

At the age of nine he escaped from his home and 
got into the first train he saw. Happily he soon met 
the Alcalde of the Escurial, who interested himself in 
him and took him to the Casino, where he gave a 
concert which made a great sensation. Afterwards he 
was put in a train in order to go back to his parents, 
but on reaching Villalba little Albeniz mounted the 
train going in the opposite direction, and gave concerts 
at Avila, Zamora, and Salamanca. He then decided 
to return to his family with the little sum he had 
earned ; but at Penaranda he met with robbers who 
left him nothing but the ‘ Memoirs’ he had begun to 
write. Not wishing to go home empty-handed, he 
started journeying again, going from town to town 
giving concerts as an ‘infant prodigy.’ During the 
next two or three years he acquired a considerable 
reputation: people everywhere talking of him as 





} 
| 


| become almost delirious. 





‘El nifo Albeniz.’ 
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A little later he again left his father’s house and ran 
away to Cadiz, where he boarded a vessel leaving for 
Porto Rico. He was discovered soon after the depar- 
ture of the boat, and we find him giving concerts on 
board, charming the passengers, and them all 
busy writing introductions for him. He _ played 
in the principal towns of Porto-Rico and of Cuba till 
stopped by his father’s order ; but finally permission 
was obtained for him to continue his journey. He 
reached the United States, where he experienced days 
of great misery, but also great success—especially at 
San Francisco. 

Having succeeded In earning a little money, he 
decided to return to. Europe. He was then about 
fifteen years old. He played at Liverpool and in 
London ; but making up his mind to resume his 
musical studies, of which he felt the need, he settled 
in Leipsic, where he worked under Jadassohn and 
Reinecke. After a few months of study, however, and 
his savings almost gone, he took the road to Spain. 
Introduced to Count Morphy, wh» became interested in 
him, and obtained for him an opportunity of playing at 
Court, Albeniz astonished Alphonso XII. by his great 
talent, and the King granted him a pension, with the 
help of which he went to Brussels, where he 


|} had a course of lessons with Francois Gevaéit, who 
}made him resume his studies on a more orderly 


basis. He also studied the pianoforte with Brassin. 
While at Brussels, he gave a concert, the proceeds of 
which were sufficient to enable him to realise his 
dearest dream, that of seeing Franz Liszt, who then had 


just given his last public concert (at Hanover, 1877), 


and was dividing his time between Weimar and 


' 
| Rome. 


Albeniz left for Weimar. We have unfortunately no 
account of the first meeting of the young Spaniard 
with Liszt, but what an affinity there was between 
these two men—the kindliness, the faith, of the one, the 
exuberance of the other! The admiration of Albeniz, 
and the pleasure Liszt took in the improvisations of 
this young demon, gave birth toa great friendship, and 
for the next two years their intercourse was frequent. 
Albeniz followed Liszt to Weimar, to Rome, and to 
Buda-Pesth. 

But thought had to be given to material things ; he 
must resume the career of the virtuoso. From the 
year 1880 Albeniz again left for concert tours in Cuba, 
in Mexico, in the Argentine Republic, and again later 
in the principal towns of Spain, where enthusiasm 
The fatigues of journeys 
and concerts meant little to a man of such vitality. 
He was made manager of a ‘Zarzuela’ company 
which travelled all over Andalusia; but the public 
disappointed the young manager, and he was forced 
to recoup the losses of his troupe with what he 
earned with his pianoforte. 

In 1883 he settled at Barcelona, where he married, 
but financial difficulties compelled him to resume his 
wandering life. Later he returned to Spain, and made 
a long stay in Madrid, where he remained up till 
about 1889. 

Then he travelled through Scotland, Holland, and 
Germany. In London he was heard as a pianist, and 
conducted several concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
Prince’s Hall, Steinway Hall, and the Crystal Palace. 
We find the following passage in a critique of the 
time: 


We give a portrait of Albeniz, who creates a 
furore at the moment. He is one of the best 
pianists we have heard since Liszt. He reminds 
us of Rubinstein in his delicacy, and Hans von 
Biilow in his vigour. 


How well founded was this estimate of his powers 
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I heard Rubinstein play his works for a roomful 
of friends, but I did not feel the cold shiver which 
went through me when Albeniz performed his 
wonderful works to us with a fire which, as can 
easily be understood, drove the London public 
mad. 


The last time Albeniz played in public was in 
Berlin, in 1893, where he was given an enthusiastic 
reception. On his return to London, owing to the 
success which his incidental music to the words of 
Armand Sylvestre had achieved he was requested to 
write music for ‘The Magic Opal,’ a musical comedy 
in three Acts, performed first at the Lyric Theatre and 
afterwards at the Prince of Wales’s. For some time 
Albeniz was principal composer and conductor to the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and the amount of work 
he accompiished was superhuman. 
even at the theatre, and brought with him four 
copyists who copied as fast as he wrote. 

But this work was wearing. He felt it, and he 
knew he was capable of achieving better things. The 
emptiness of the virtuoso’s career came before him in 
a flash, and he relinquished it for ever, to devote 
himself to creative effort having higher and more 
personal aims. He hesitated at first whether 
go to Germany, where they clamoured for him, or to 
Paris. His hesitation was short ; his choice fell upon 
Paris, and thither he went in 1893. 

It was but three years before, in Paris, that César 
Franck had died, and, more recently, Edouard Lalo, 
in 1892; while poor Emmanuel Chabrier, in 1894, 
stricken with illness and almost unconscious at the 
first performance of ‘Gwendoline,’ was shortly after- 
wards to die. But in 1893 Gabriel Fauré had 
just completed ‘La Bonne Chanson,’ the first eight 
songs by Henri Duparc were shortly to be published 
1894), Vincent d’Indy was writing ‘ Fervaal, Ernest 
Chausson had finished his Symphony and his ‘Concert’ 
and was working on the Quartet and the ‘ Poem’ | 
for Violin and Orchestra, Charpentier had recently | 
published his ‘Impressions d’Italie’ Debussy | 
had had his ‘ Prélude & PAprés-midi d’un Faune’ and | 
his Quartet performed and had commenced ‘ Pelléas et | 
Mélisande,’ and Charles Bordes had founded in 1892 | 
the Chanteurs de Saint Gervais and with d’Indy laid 
the foundation for the Schola Cantorum. Is there in| 
the history of French music a period richer in fulfilment 
and in promise? The indifferent attitude towards | 
music was gone; people loved it passionately ; | 
concerts assumed the aspect of rivalry ; and everywhere | 
was manifested the aspiration of a young and feverish 
generation. 

None of these escaped Albeniz. He went to Paris, 
became firmiy rooted there, and to his great love of Spain 
he added an affection for France. He worked mostly | 
with librettos by an English author, Francis Coutts, and | 
composed musical comedies—‘ Antonio de la Florida,’ | 
performed at Madrid in 1894 and at Brussels in 1904, | 
and ‘Henry Clifford, given at Barcelona in 1895. | 
Later he produced his chief work for the theatre, 
* Pepita Jimenez,’ after the novel of Valera, which was 
played for the first time at the Liceo in 1897 ; then he 
worked at ‘ Merlin,’ the first part of a trilogy devoted to 
the cycle of ‘King Arthur.’ But the theatre did not 
occupy all his thoughts. He composed pieces for the 
pianoforte such as the sumptuous ‘ Vega,’ and for 
orchestra, as for example ‘Catalonia,’ admirable and 
full of colour, played for the first time at the Colonne 
Concerts in 1899. 

Even the strong vitality of Albeniz could not sustain 
the harassing care and overwork of this period. In 


also 


1892), 





He composed | 


| 
| 
to | 
| 
| 


| 


ae 
1900 he fell seriously ill, and his life was despaired g 
He was taken to Spain, where his health Improved 
and two years were spent in Barcelona, and there 
worked on the second part of his trilogy, ‘ Lancelg 
He had also conceived a great work that should 
Spanish in character, but when he began to write k 
again fell ill. A timely visit to Nice, howeve 
restored his strength. 

In 1904 ‘ Pepita Jimenez’ was given at La Monnaie 
and again in Brussels in 1905. It was at this tim 
that, overwhelmed with sorrow and anxiety, his wig 
very ill and his daughter at death’s door, Albeniz 
hoping to allay the anguish in his heart, began his 
Suite for the pianoforte, ‘ Iberia,’ that was desting 
to be his finest composition. 

He had finished this work, and was beginning 
express his thoughts more freely and in accordang 
; with his wishes, when from day to day he wasted 
away, and in the month of May, 1909, the flame of his 
life was extinguished, at Cambo, on the Frang 
Spanish frontier, on the borders of the two countries 
he loved best. 

He who met Albeniz, were it but once, woul 
remember it to his dying day. At first his effusiveness 
could surprise, yes even displease, but soon one fet 
that a living fire inspired all his gestures, and that the 
great soul of the man dominated his outward frame 
and to astonishment would succeed an affection which 
nothing could alter. 

I do not think it possible for any other personality 
| to show such singular harmony between head and heart 
| His eager intelligence never outran his feverish love of 
life and things. On each one of the few—far too 
| few—occasions I saw him he revealed to me some 
phase of personality that endeared him to me. He 
was one of the first to give me an estimate of the 
young Spanish School, and in what glowing terms he 
spoke of the love he bore the musicians of France. 

The kindness and the generosity of the man were 
unsurpassable : I could give a thousand proofs. He 
was sensitive without wishing it to appear, and the 
goodness of his heart was a thing of much charm. He 
was unstinting in his praise of others ; his talk was 
always of friendship, affection, or joy. I never saw 
him otherwise. 

He steeped himself in music as the source of al 
strength, but nothing in life itself escaped him, and 
behind his joyous exterior vibrated a heart responsive 
to the least modulation of the soul. We find it in all 
his work. What man can take the place o this 
marvellous fount of vitality; as for myself, I have 
never known in another such ‘*v at being happy. 
Even at the gates of death he ic ined this joyous 
boyishness. In Brussels I heard tales of a thousand 
pleasant adventures of which he was the soul : jests, 
planned with much skill, and which the grave Gevaér 
himself did not escape. He enjoyed himself with 
juvenile gaiety, and the victims of his jests only loved 
him the more for them. One would have forgiven him 
anything, for one was always his debtor. It is im 
possible to recall him without allowing a smile to mingle 
with the melancholy that one feels for the loss of 
him. 

It was wonderful to see him at the pianoforte, 
playing his own works, in the last years of his life 
The virtuoso of former days had lost his cunning, his 
fingers were not equal to the difficulties, and we 
were given the spectacle of Albeniz singing, stamping 
with his foot, talking, making up with looks and 
laughter the notes his fingers could not play. Dear 
Albeniz! what performances of ‘ Iberia’ will ever have 
for us the charm of these, when all your poet’s soul 
passed into those chords, that singing, that 
laughter ! 
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There is perhaps in all the history of music no| haunting emotional sense of measured step and 


stranger fate than that of Albeniz: a man suddenly 
giving up all that had made him famous, and in the 
middle of life’s journey turning back to take a new 
and difficult road. He knew the mad enthusiasm 
shown to the virtuoso alone ; he had sung with facile 
melodiousness the songs of his race; in the course of 
his journeyings he had written hundreds of pieces for 
the pianoforte—one of these, the ‘ Spanish Serenade,’ 
was spread throughout the world in thousands of 
copies, transcribed for the most varied instruments 
and exciting admiration everywhere. 
country no one met with greater success. 
duced without effort ; he wrote his first four hundred 
pianoforte pieces in less time than it took him to 
compose the thirty later ones. 

Albeniz had a soul too lofty and a heart too sensitive 
not to understand that thus he expressed only the 
superficial feelings of his race ; it was now no longer 
a question of enjoyment alone. He loved the country 
that was against him. Spaniards who adored the 
‘Serenade,’ the ‘Orientale,’ the ‘Aragonaise,’ and 
many other pieces, remained indifferent or even hostile 


to ‘Iberia... He was not influenced by this, 


knew that in him was eloquent the voice of all their | 


aspirations, and that one day they would see that what 
he had sung was verily the splendour of their country 
and its radiant soul. 

However, I do not like the opinion of those who set 
too little store by his early output in order to esteem 
only the later. In the middle of the works in his first 
manner will appear suddenly 
unexpected intonation at the turning of a facile phrase. 
One is conscious not so much of hasty workmanship 


as of too great a facility; but in all that he 
produced, what jove de vivre, and still more what 
voluptuous beauty! Of all this harvest of humble 


flowers, living and fragrant, he has preserved for us 
the essence to vivify later the reliquary of * Iberia.’ 

The ‘Preludes’ and ‘Etudes’ of Chopin, 
*‘Carneval’ and ‘Kreisleriana’ of Schumann, 
‘Years of Pilgrimage’ of Liszt, the ‘Prelude, Choral, 
and Fugue’ and the ‘Prelude, Aria, and Final’ of 
Franck, the ‘Islamey’ of Balakirev, the ‘Estampes’ 
and ‘Images’ of Debussy, and the twelve poems of 
‘Iberia,’ will mark the supreme heights of music for 
the pianoforte since 1830. It seems to me that these 
are the compositions revealing best all the technical 
and expressive resources of the instrument. 

If a certain mental affinity, certain resemblances in 
their lives, and the power of the virtuoso which they 
both possessed, create a superficial similarity between 
Albeniz and Liszt, we yet find, on penetrating deeper 
into the works of the Spanish master, that it is rather 
Chopin whom he resembles, in spite of a thousand 
divergences in general aspect and the apparent oppo- 
sition of their temperaments. However, I see in 
them both the same depth of feeling, the same 
richness. Theirs were those rare natures to whom 
the pianoforte appeared the most suitable medium for 
the expression of their inmost thoughts ; but there is 
in Albeniz a stronger sense of the picturesque, a more 
intense radiancy. His art is less reticent; it is a 
question of latitude. 

Albeniz intoxicates himself with nature, and through 
her reaches himself, and nature only interests him in 
so far as she is a help to his own feelings. But I see 
in the one as in the other the same violent love of 
their race. They are both the fruit of the earth itself, 
they are born of the soil and of themselves, without 
the aid of any masters or schools. 

_ And if, setting aside for the moment their inherent 
imtensity of soul, we turn to glance at their works, 
there is in both the same feeling of improvisation, a 
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| 
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| 
| 
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he | 


in many places an| 


graceful movement, of rhythms that intertwine and 
separate as the heart wills. We find there also the 
charm of tunefulness—now restrained, again melting 
away, but ever present and dominant the exquisite 
ear for this supreme quality of sound, for voluptuous 
joy in the sheer beauty of instrumental tone. Truly it 
is only in these two and in Debussy that we see it so 
developed. And always there hovers the atmosphere 
born of the accompaniment, the art of expressive 


dissonances, while over and above these subtle 

In his own} harmonies there is the obsession of melody—fluid, 
He pro- | living, and moving. 

Neither in Schumann, in Liszt, or in Franck do we 


ind these qualities. There is in them more power, 
yr more grandeur, often a more declamatory attitude, 
nut the wonderful feeling of intimacy, the hand which 
guides us through the labyrinth of the soul or draws 
us to /e fays gui te ressemble, as Baudelaire has it, 
belongs alone to Albeniz and Chopin. 

Yet one does not find in Albeniz the arresting 
hesitancy, the poignant reticence, the chromatic 
writing of Chopin which at times seems not to reach 
the end of its confession. In Albeniz the expressive 
form is less delicate and more sure; his is a more 
robust nature—less divine, more earthly; but in 
substance their charm is often akin. At times, too, a 
similarity in melody joins them together, but one can 
hardly attribute this to the influence which Spain may 
have had on Chopin during his short stay in the 
Balearic Isles. Their attitude towards popular art is 
the same: each imbued with the spirit of his race, 
having each at heart the themes in which the soul of 
his nation expressed itself, they do not borrow but 
re-create with the power of genius the conceptions 
that seem the very offspring of the soil, and thus pay 
homage to their people. 
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| ‘ITberia’ marks the summit of the art of Albeniz. 


| Albeniz alone could venture to place this title, both 
p 


simple and proud, at the head of the twelve songs of 
this poem. One finds here all that emotion and 
culture can desire. The composer here reached 
a sureness of touch and grasped an originality of 
technique which demand much attention and which 
have no ulterior object. He even at times sacrificed 
perfection of form. There are no doubt fastidious 
critics who will find blemishes, but such blemishes 
as exist are not detrimental to expression, and this 
alone is important. In music there are many excellent 
scholars but few poets. Albeniz has all the power of 
the poet—ease and richness of style, beauty and 
originality of imagery, and a rare sense of 
suggestion. 

A list of the themes alone of ‘ Iberia’ would suffice 
to show their richness in melody and the variety of 





\their rhythm. But more wonderful than the beauty of 
lthe themes is their suppleness and fluidity, their 
| languorous intonation, or their heat and energy. That 
in which Albeniz is inimitable is the atmosphere he 
creates around a theme, the scenery with which he 
surrounds the ‘melodic personage ’—a word, a song, 
or a murmured confession. The method of Albeniz, 
if one can use such a word with regard to him, is 
almost inscrutable. It obeys only subtle and personal 
laws. An expressive counterpoint, always ductile and 
full of movement, supports his themes, plays with 
them or crosses them. The parts seem at times 
inextricably intermingled, and suddenly all is again 
resolved in lucidity. 

Sometimes the virtuoso of other days remembers 
the past and adorns his design with a few arabesques, 
but with what moderation, when one remembers the 
old habits which tempted him to overloaded pianistic 





ornament. This is due, perhaps, as much to the 
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influence of France as to hisown maturity. The taste|remote keys. Twelve perfect fifths cannot }& 
for moderation, the sense of proportion, an indifference | comprised accurately in seven octaves. Starting oy 
to useless developments characteristic of the purest|C, by the time FZ is reached the G? has obtaine 
French style, combined to wield a happy influence over another signific ance altogether. But the modem 
Albeniz. The technique of the French School, on the} composer is not under obligation to take any cop. 
other hand, had but little hold on him. One finds} sideration of these matters of tuning. On keyed 
in his work only vague traces of Franckism or| instruments, notes that are scientifically inaccurate 
Debussyism ; and the French School has cause to} become identical. In the violin and _ trombon 
be proud, for it helped to reveal Albeniz to himself. | families, and with the singing voice, the accuracy of 
His long sojourn, his friendships, his daily relations | intonation is entirely dependent on the sensitiveness 
with all the young French musicians of his time, had | of the performer, who is very likely, in association 
no doubt exerted a restraining influence on him, | with accompaniment, to modify his views to those of 
without weakening in any way his_ pronounced | the assistant instruments. 
nationalism. In the orchestra, for instance, the horns achieve a 
It was in Paris that ‘Iberia’ was first published, | sharper fifth and a flatter major third than theoretical 
and it was there also that the best of Albeniz’s work | precision would permit. In certain experiments by 
was first appreciated, long before his compatriots | Helmholtz, the intonation of Joachim, the violinist, 
knew of its achievement. Remote from all that} was subjected to a testing examination. The scientis 
divides and differentiates the various parts of Spain, | was satisfied that a recognised master of his instr 
her races, her past, her aspirations, he sang of Iberia, | ment, in an unaccompanied scale, intuitively took the 
the peninsula. As a Catalonian he loved the ardour, | just and not the tempered intervals. Science here 
the energy, the patient will of his native province, but | discovered something that the practised auditor could 
also he loved the perfume of Andalusia and her|not always entertain as authoritative. The whol 
nonchalant grace, and no one has better expressed | matter was so involved, and of so little interest to the 
all of these attributes. working composer, that the compromise of equalised 
There does not yet exist a complete catalogue of | | temperament, as represented bythe most compromised 
Albeniz’s works. It is to be hoped th: it such will soon | instrument, the pianoforte, had inevitably to be accepted 
be prepared, for even his sn vallest compositions have | if any sort of progress were to be maintained in the 
their attraction, and many agreeable surprises may be | development of the art of music. The relations of the 
in store for us. His works comprise more than four scale of B major with that of G? major are precisely 
hundred numbers, published up and down the world | those of C and G major. The variety is a matter of 
in all his journeyings, and to gather material for this| pitch. You can be as sensitive as you like in your 
task of compilation is no easy matter. appreciation of the just scale, but you cannot convey 
Besides those already quoted, we find among his com- | your sensations by transcription. In the question of 
positions for the pianoforte ‘Songs of Spain’ (Prelude, | notation, however, many interesting things are to be 
Orientale, Seguidille), ‘ Préludes of Spain,’ ‘ Spanish momaaageanaey and it is in this direction that the com- 
Suite’ (Estudio, Scherzo, Pavane, Barcarole), ‘Suite | poser can realise his temperamental susceptibilities. 
Morisca,’ nine Mazurkas, two ‘ Caprichos Estudios,’ | The composer, for one thing, has frequently directed 
two ‘Caprichos Andaluses,’ Gavota, two ‘ Estudios | notation to paths wherein the theorist refuses to follow, 
de Concierto,’ a Sonata, a Concerto, a Marcha) probably because he will be caught tripping over 
Nupcial, &c. For the orchestra, besides ‘ Catalonia,’ | ratios or other quantitative embarrassments. I do not 
he wrote a Suite, Scherzo, ‘Serenata Morisca,’ | wish to deny that the actual quality of chords and 
*Capricho Cubano,’ &c._ There is also a Trio in F,| enharmonic progressions may be much more rich and 
an Oratorio ‘El Cristo,’ a certain number of| satisfying in just temperament, but under present con- 
Zarzuelas, Catalanas de Gracia, ‘El Canto de| ditions the principles are not permitted to apply. The 
Salvacion,’ songs with ‘Rimas’ by Becquer, four songs | composer has, perhaps, appreciated the /imesse of the 
with French words, and songs with Catalonian words. | matter better than the theorist in his steering of the 
It is difficult to make a choice in an output so| mid-course, and his feeling for the difference of beats 
rich, so diverse, and so full of colour. is suggested most completely by means of explicitly 
In the centre of the wonderful evolution of present-| indicative notation. Enharmonic change is his own 
day Spanish music and of its marvellous fluorescence, | particular refuge in adjusting points of difference 
stands Albeniz, incontestably its most remarkable} wherever they may arise in the cycle of tones at his 
genius. The hife-work of Albeniz is perhaps the only | disposal. To revert to this cycle of fifths, it is obvious 
image around which all Spain, whether from North or} that the progression can be either upwards or down 
South, assembles. One and all of the young composers | wards (Ex. 14), with ultimate arrival at the starting: 
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of Spain owe to him a debt. Though called away by a o 

death his radiant heart remains with us. aS . tt = 
Albeniz is Spain, as Moussorgsky is Russia, Grieg Ex. 14. Ce © « id 42 tJ i 

Norway, and Chopin Poland. Because they were so = = bee! 

deeply of their own race, they are but the more human, ae 

the more universal. point. But psychologicaily the tendency one way or 


His was one of the great, rare voices which, at rare | other has especial significance. In seeking a point of 
intervals, earth gives to men to sing of the beauty of | repose the falling fifth, since music became a flexible 
earth and of the joys of mankind. speech, has exercised a supreme effect. The main 
i divisions of the old Church Modes—Authentic and 
Plagal—were provided with distinctive cadences, in 
PRINCIPLES OF MODERN COMPOSITION, | “hich the resting-point was approached from either 
side of the fifth circle : 





By G. H. CLUTSAM. Authentic. Plagal. 
(Continued from November numé vr, page 480.) Bi z i 2 z - I 
‘ae . eg: « “a — — 
Undoubtedly the difficulty in utilising the cycle of ae al 
fifths as a basis for a scientific theory of harmony has e 


arisen from the system of equal temperament in 
tuning. One has inevitably to compromise in the 
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The effect of the Authentic cadence is more decisive, 
as a temporary settlement of tonality, than that of the 
Plagal, and in old-world music the point seems to 
have been accepted as indisputable. Of course in its 
later completeness : 
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the presence of the seventh, as well as the leading- 
note, is a deciding factor, the F and B naturals 
obstinately claiming the C tonality. Whether, then, 


the actual fall of the fifth takes place or whether it 


rises @ fourth (Ex. 17), the mind’s consciousness 
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towards some sort of repose is centred in the pro- 
gression and takes no note of the particular direction. 
Founded on a rising fifth or falling fourth (Ex. 18), the 
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natural harmonies do not exercise such a definite 
tendency. There is a ‘pull,’ slight as it may be, 
towards repose elsewhere : that is, the fifth lower has 
a claim which of course can be easily counteracted. 
It can be es'ablished by this definite inclination that 
the most satisfactory tendency towards a state of 
repose is in the falling filth, as in the old Authentic 
cadences. Again, in the old dance forms, and their 
extension towards the symphonic, the tendency of a 
section or a phrase in the very large majority of 
instances was to pass into the dominant key, and 
from that comfortably return to the original tonality. 
In the case of a pendant trio, always new matter, the 
‘pull’ in the return had precisely the effect of the 
Plagal cadence,—its tolerance in rehabilitating the 
initial key being more assumed than natural. I trust 
I may be pardoned my insistence on what may appear 
to be trivialities, but the points are essentials in 
certain principles I will ultimately lay down. Before 
losing sight entirely of the old Modal scales, it may 
be of interest to show how singers insinuated the 
chromatic scale into the composer’s material. In the 
form of the harmonized scale as given in the previous 
article, but repeated for convenience : 
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Ex. 19. © 


the arrangement of the weak triad on the seventh 
degree took on a sudden strength and served an 
excellent purpose through a long series of decades in 
the formation of cadences : 
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but the appearance of the tritone in canti-fermi based 
on the Lydian Mode: 
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brought about a close in which the singers of the inne1 
parts felt instinctively that a flattened B adjusted the 
unwieldy cadence : 
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to the proportion and balance of the normal scales 
Directly this idea had been sensed and established, 
its simple principles were applied to the other Modal 
scales, especially in connection with their ‘true’ closes. 
The ultimate result was the fixed addition of FZ, CZ, 
GS, B?, and ED? to the normal Modal scales, com 
pleting the twelve-tone scale of our present day. Any 
use that may be made of Modal cadences at the 
present moment is for a sought effect, more the 
outcome of an adaptation than feeling, but not to be 
despised as useful material. A glance at the old 
tables of cadences will reveal the fact that though 
the medizval composers had the material in their 
possession they overlooked or avoided the combina 
tion of the dominant seventh. Probably the proposition 
that a chord could contain more than three distinct 
parts was rather beyond them, otherwise a generaliza- 
tion of these two all-important cadences : 
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seems to have been unduly prolonged in the history of 
music. This reticence, however, may have been owing 
to the strict law imposed upon the composer that the 
chord of the sixth on the supertonic : 


could only be admitted into the select region of the 
concords on the condition that, however the third ot 
sixth intervals were disposed or distributed, the 
foundation of the chord should remain _ inviolate. 
The singer’s opportunities of tampering with this law 
were necessarily entirely discounted. It is probable 
that the first taste for the feeling of an extended 
dominant was the persistent use of the seventh as a 


passing-note, 7.¢. : 
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Ot course, if one could only be absolutely certain of 
the authorities, it would be possible to trace to the very 
early days of the 16th century harmonic designs that 
take on all the aspects of unprepared dominant 
sevenths and ninths. But the accuracy of the authors 





who have sacrificed a large amount of time and 
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intelligence in dragging the secrets of the old notation | 
After all, the 
be 
rightly comprehended, make excellent and probably 
profitable reading of a kind, only the original builders 
of these interesting structures are too frequently credited 
powers that are 
to the student, 
real 


into hght is unquestionably dubious. 


attempts at considering matters that will never 


with melodic feelings and esthetic 
exaggerated and decidedly misleadirg 
especially if he be looking for authority. The 
pleasure or enjoyment one actually attains 
listening to old-time musi 


from 


due to its extraordinary remoteness from current 
musical expression. The same condition obtains in 
respect of the music of even the early 19h century. 
This material is so essentially of its period that any 


ittempt to reproduce its characteristics by a present- 





day composer must inevitably savour of sheer 
plagiarism. It will not be difficult to assume that I 
onsider a study of the music of the polyphonic and 
ontrapuntal eras as of little preliminary value to a 
student, interesting as it may be to him as an 
historically inquisitive individual. Sir Hubert Parry 
was unquestionably right when he stated, some thirty- 
five years ago, that any “attempt to write true 


contrapuntal mus it the present day is somethin, 
like trying to write a poem in the English of Chaucer ; 
and very few composers, unless they devote their 
attention specially to it, are likely to achieve a 
contrapuntal work which shall not have the appearance 
of being either forced or meaningless rhe same 
urgument, without Sir Hubert’s reservation, applies 
also to music of a much later period. The greatness 
of the old master was strictly in accordance with the 
extent of his refusal of the vernacular of his period. 
Che material, however, was so limited, that ventures 
into new paths or any toyings with new ideas were of 
the rarest occurrence. Where the major scale was 
concerned especially, the treatment was nothing but a 
sleepy jog-trot of pattern through decades of musical 
irrelevance and sophism, and on this scanty material 


the science of counterpoint was founded. The minor 
with its varieties of intervals gave freer play to 
the imagination of the composer, and be safe 
to assert that the most interesting work of the poly- 
phonic period was accomplished entirely within its 
characteristics. Curiously enough, nature obstinately 
refuses to produce the sensation of a minor scale. Its 
nearest achievement in the harmonic series is in the 
ipper triad of a major ninth : 


scale 
it would 


but obviously it does not mean to suggest the same 
thing. Minor scales are definite gifts from the 
Modal scales, and as such we must accept them. The 
scale system embodies a sense of repose, and its 
harmonic support in this respect is embraced in the 
scale’s contents only, any further extension or addition 
indicating a shifting in tonality that may or may not 
be realised. The indication, however, is the essential 
of a vital element in modern music—persistent 
modulation. Supported by the all-pervading dominant 


and its fifth below, the Tonic (the old nomenclature can | 


prevail), the primitive sequence of harmonies, arising 
from Organum, is shorn of its original crudity : 
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is mainly, if not entirely, 


| tonalities, and 


—. 

The suggestion offered in the old text-books, that, 
series of fifths is objectionable because the movements 
of the parts indicate a progress in two distinct scale 
tonalities, is not a brilliant one. Under many 
circumstances the sequence is particularly happy, 
One is, of course, not thinking in terms of the Village 
choir. Certainly, bare fifths, ze, without the 
discriminating thirds, have little attraction, and there 
may be some sense of repellent scales about them, 
Their very emptiness, however, has served many 
composers with effective illustrative material. The 
presence of the third throughout, as in Ex. 27, withou 
any interval foreign to the tonality in use, renders the 
theoretical objection fallacious. In this particular 
arrangement the progression is not so unpleasant asa 
fixed habit of musical percept n would insinuate. In 
the two other possible arrangements in close position 
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the progression is plain sailing even with the 
foundation eliminated, and despite the common 


heoretical restriction attached to the progress in the 
nd position, usually known as the §, which isa 
cy from the contrapuntal era, and for its value 
g since ready for repudiation. The triads which 
are the outcome of this treatment of the scale are six, 
three with a major and three with a minor third, 
those with the larger interval revealing the early 
appreciation of the essentials of the harmonic series, 
others being of an artificial but satisfying 
construction. The distinction between the major 
and minor triad is the most easily perceived of all 
chordal contrasts. Why the presence of a larger 
third from a root sound should possess a totally 
different emotional character from that of the smailer is 
the most curious of the phenomena in the general 
appreciation of music. But the fact remains that the 
minor triad is the broad musical expression of all 
sorrow, depression, or general mental discomposure, as 
surely as the major can convey joy, felicity, or any 
gratifying elation of animal spirits it may be called 
| upon to suggest, with an inevitable surety of appeal to 
{the most diverse of musical preferences. Around 
these elemental chords counterpoint provided itself 
with harmonic material. Whether the harmony came 
from the counterpoint or vice versa does not matter 
much. It is more than probable, however, that the 
intuition of the composer selected the combinations, 
and that they were not the outcome of any chance 
arrangement. There are no homogeneous chords apart 
from these six that are not dominant in every 
particular, that is, their tendency is to proceed toa 
combination based on a root a fifth below. This 
tendency is, of course, frequently deliberately delayed 
or entirely thwarted. There are also other chord- 
structures that are purposely created by a fusion 
of harmonies belonging to unsympathetic or distant 
there are those that arise from a 
complete adaptation of the old contrapuntal idea, in 
which suggestions, or even blocks of chords instead 
of single notes, are thrown against each other, 
sometimes with violence, in their passing progress 
towards some point of rest. These groups are 
responsible for all real dissonances; the scale and 
dominant combinations are consonant in all their 
moods and tenses. 
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] propose in these papers to systematise as far as is 
racticable this material. The scale harmonies, 
supporting all that is of value in the methods of free 

and strict counterpoint, will not require extensive 
treatment. The dominant groups I| trust will have a 
somewhat new and effectively practical examination, 
put the possibilities of the dissonant combinations can 
necessarily only be indicated, for therein the will, 
imagination, and genius of the conposer are all- 
pervading and can scarcely be influenced. The 
material can be divided as follows : 

TRIADS. Chords of repose. 
DOMINANTS. Chords of progress, with 


° ances f ; ; 

Consona resolution determined by the cycle of | 
jifths. 

(All other combinations not strictly 


Dissonances | entities 


(To be continucd.) 


Occasional Wotes. 





Although the war precludes any- 


THE LUTHER thing in the way of organized 
QUATTRO- celebrations of this event, church 
CENTENARY. musicians in general and hymn- | 

lovers in particular will need no} 


reminder of their debt of gratitude to the great 
German. The different schools of church thought 
will regard Luther’s reforming activities with varying | 
degrees of enthusiasm, but there can be no disputing | 
the value of his contribution to religious music. He 

deserves and receives so much credit that there is no 
need to give him more than his due. Thus it is well 


to remember that he was not the originator of 
congregational singing. Hymns were sung in the 
vernacular before the Reformation; but it was] 


left to Luther to see the possibilities of congregational 
singing, and to develup it in a practical manner. He 
seems to have begun this work by recommending the | 
substitution of popular hymns for the more elaborate 
examples of plainsong during the Mass. His ideal of | 
aGerman Mass seems to have come to fruition in the | 
Parish Church of Wittenberg on Christmay Day, 1524, 
when a form he had drawn up after consultation with | 
the musicians Kupf and Walther was used for the} 
first time. It was published during the following year. | 
Musically the main features were the use of a bymn/} 
instead of the Introit, a three-fold Kyrie, a hymn after 
the Epistle, a versified Creed (‘Wir glauben ail’ 
instead of the Latin Creed, a metrical torm of the| 
Lord’s Prayer after the sermon, and a versified form 
of the Agnus Dei afier the Consecration. At 
period he was also busy writing and adapting hymns | 
for general use during services, and though we cannot | 
with certainty connect him with the first Protestant | 
hymn-book (1524), we know that in the same year— 
‘the crucial year for German church music,’ 
Schweitzer calls it—he directed the publication at| 
Wittenberg of Walther’s ‘Ghostly Song book,’ 
containing thirty-two hymns and forty-three settings, 
mostly in five parts. From this modest source began 
to flow the stream of German hymnody which grew 
so rapidly that Criiger’s collection, published in 1697— 
when Bach was not yet in his ’teens—contained over 
five thousand hymns. 


' 
this | 


as} 


Many of us are apt to think of Luther as a kind of 
musical parson, differing from other clerical dabblers 
only in that he was successful. He is also regarded 
as an opponent Of skilled choirs. But we have good 
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.| writing in 1541, he says 
I rejoice to let the 79th Psalm be sung as usual, one 
choir after another. Accordingly, let one sweet-voiced 
boy step before the desk in his choir and sing alone 
the Antiphon ‘ Domine, ne secundum,’ and after him 
let another boy sing the other sentence, ‘ Domine, ne 
memineris’ ; and then let the whole choir sing on their 
knees, * Adjuva nos, Deus,’ just as it was in the Popish 
Fasts, for it sounds and looks very devotional. 
This little glimpse of Luther as an advocate, not only 
of choir singing but of solvuists as well, is worth remem- 
bering. As to his musical qualifications, we read that 
he had a fine deep voice, and was a good performer 
on the lute and flute. There were regular music 
makings at his house, in which he bore a part in 
singing motets and hymns with his friends, Josquin des 
Piés being one of his favourite composers. We know 
he composed, but his original work and his numerous 
adaptations are so mixed that we can definitely credit 
him with but few works. Thus the tune generally 
known to us as Luther’s Hymn seems to have 
been taken down from a strolling singer, and the 
magnificent ‘Ein’ feste Burg’ was almost certainly 
adapted from phrases of the Credo and Kyrie of the 
Missa de Angelis. But we know enough to be able 
to give him a place among musicians who have 


|exercised a profound influence on the spiritual and 


artistic life of their race. In regard to the latter 
point, it is sufficient to consider one aspect only, and 
to speculate as to what German organ music would 


| have been without Luther to establish the chorale in 


Of kim more perhaps than of any 


readiness for Bach. 
than he 


| musician, we may say that he builded better 
| knew. 


The numerous friends of the late 
Leeds City organist had no doubt 
that he would speedily make his 
presence felt in Canadian musical 
How quickly and completely he has justified 
may be seen in the following 
Canadian Courier dealing with his 


Mr. FRICKER 
° MAKES GOOD.’ 


circles. 
their expectations 
extract from the C 
first organ recital : 
Fricker, you note at once, has that curious 
combination of authority, sure technique, and suavity. 
Nobody but an Englishman could get such a mountain 
of joy out of a hymn tune. And Mr. Fricker shuttle 
cocked the numerous variations from one part of the 
great organ to another, from Great organ to Echo, from 
Choir organ to solo stop, from minor to major, with the 
air of one who doesn’t precisely care whether you like it 
or not, but feels pretty sure you do. We may as well 
admit that the British have all other nations musically 
beaten in playing the organ. 
We in the old country can but bow, and in our turn 
de that when it comes to reporting a recital 
has us beaten to what we believe our 
cousins call a ‘ frazzle.’ 


English 


conce 
the Courter 


We have pleasure in inserting 
the following appeal : 

Sir,—During the coming Christ 
mas more men will be away from 
the joysand comforts of their homes 

than ever before in the history of the conntry. 

Wherever they may be, in Britain or abroad, in camp, 
hospital, or Y. V.C.A. Hut, they will wish to sing and 
hear the old Christmas music, and 1 nothing will give 
them greater cheer. 

We ‘appeal, therefore, to the musicians of the country 
to help men of the Forces in one of the following ways 


(1) By undertaking to train a camp or hospital choir 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC FOR 
SOLDIERS. 





evidence that he took keen delight in choral singing. 


Withaa 


for three or four weeks with a view to a carol 
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performance on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, 
or Boxing Day. This is, perhaps, the most 
useful form of service, because to give the many 
old choir-members to be found in every camp an 
opportunity of singing is to restore to them one 
of the pleasures of their lives. 


greatest [ 
(2) By under 


taking to bring an existing church or other 
choir to sing carols in some hut, camp, or hospital 
on one of those days. 

(3) By organizing in cathedrals, churches, and chapels, 
town he alls, ¢ &c., services and c »ncerts of Christmas 
music to men of His Majesty's Forces 
will be invited, whether from hospital or camp. 
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Church and Organ Music, 


ORGAN ITAL PROGRAMMES. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 
To the average ganist a batch of recital 
programmes is good and profitable reading. I have 


just spent an odd hour over a big colle including 


two volumes devoted to municipal recitals in America), 


tion 


and as a result have noted a few points that we 
organists might perhaps find worth consideration. 

In regard to the arrangement of historical! 
programmes, is it wise to play the items in chrono 
logical order? Here, for example, is a programme of 
English organ music, in which we begin (appropriately) | 
with John Bill, and proceed by gradual and, it mus 
be confessed, rather dull stages to a couple of items 
yy living composers. I remember attending a similar | 
recital, at which we reached the modern English 
works after about an hour of Bull, Blow, Purcell, 
Crotch, Russell, Stanley, and other old worthies 
When the modern music came on, we were too tired 
to enjoy Many of us have listened with delighted | 
surprise to some of this old English music. If we 
examine the programmes of such occasions, we shall | 


generally find that it made its effect chiefly because it 
was unlike the rest of the music played. After a long 
ymplex modern work, some simple piece ne | 
or Stanley, plryed on a few qui et diapasons, | - 
comes as rare and retreshing fruit. 


and 


Russell l 


Here, surely, ts a principle too often lost sight 
of in framing programme Why lead gradually | 
fromm a serious work to a light one? Why shirk} 
the sudden change? A _ light movement loses 


that | 


ti 


4 Ment on was made above 


lt 
= pi eces shot ld ‘be 


ik W e tive ys. 


i, 


some of its essential quality unless preceded }y 
its opposite. The slow movement and Scherzo of a 
symphony are so placed as to provide relief to the 
listener. There is no fixed order. We find in on 
case the first movement is followed by an Adagio, and 
in another by a Scherzo. If we look at the sequence 
of movements in the ‘Eroica’ and the Chora 
Symphonies, we shall see at a glance why Beethoven 
adooted a different order in eac h case. 

Very far from this ideal is a programme before me 
in which three fugues are played consecutively. Asif 
| that were not enough, the recitalist has actually chosen 
| three in . flat, one of them being the ‘St. Ann’! 
| The Bach example alone would provide enough of 
| both form ond ke} 








| It is a generally admitted principle that in 
fall but very short programmes one big work 
}should be included. Where should it be placed? 


| Practical « to the middle of the 
»zyramme. The audience would be at its maximum, 
1e late-comers having all arrived and the early. 
goers not having yet begun silently stealing away, 
Player and hearers would have had time to 
yet warmed up ms with one another. 
| Nevertheless, a surprisingly large number of 
| recitalists elect to end a long programme with a 

| complete symphony. 
| Apropos sonatas and symphonies, there is a 
growing tendency to play portions only—a_ wise 
gan recitals last longer than an _— 


onsiderations point 





, 
and > on ter! 


sonata or 


| 
plan. Few or 


I ind unless a more or less trained audience be presen 


it is not advisable to spend the greater part of “the 
javailable time ov one work. Exception may be 
made when the movements are short, varied, and 


| specially attractive : , Widor’s fourth Symphony 
Guilmant’s first Sonata, 


When our recitalists play separate movements of the 


ior 


|greater works of Bach it is noticeable that they 
usually work on the plan of playing the fugues 
only, save in the cases of the Toccatas in F and 


D minor( Dorian) and the Passacaglia. I believe that 
nany new Bach enthusiasts would be made if our 
eading recitalists would for a time give some of the 
more hackne syed fugues a rest, and play (and repeat) the 


great Preludes in E flat, E minor, B minor, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
r 
| m 
| 
ie 


fugue be otherwise ?), but 
means the least attractive 


And is 


played 
of Bach’s 
sound reason 


alone it is by no 
longer works. 
why the 
be separated? 


there 


G major (Book 8, Novello’s Edition). The Preludes 
in C major (Book 3) and F minor are also sufficiently big 
| to stand alone, and are attractive pieces. The noble 
| Dorian Fugue deserves more frequent performance, 
land the Fugue in F, at present overshadowed by the 
| Toccata, is unduly neglected. As a pendant to the 
| Toccata, it is somewhat of an anticlimax (could any 
' 
} 
| 


any very 
Passacaglia and Fugue not 

‘hey often are, of course, but why should the 
| Passaca glia be always the part chosen? The Fugue 
| has yet to win populir appreciation. It can hard y do 
s its bow as a self-contained fugue on 


shou d 


}so unul it make 
two subjects.’ 





of the need for repeating 
works. Asa rule we are too timid in this respect. 
Players who give regular series of recitals should 
|endeavour to make at least half-a-dozen important 
works thoroughly familiar during a session. If this 
consists of twelve recitals, exch programme should 
contain one of these works, which would then receive 
two performances. An ev en better plan would be to 
ring the changes in such a way that the six chosen 
played three times. 





F leaving Bach I ventu-e to suggest that of his less- 
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= 
eded by It is good to see that programme notes are being English composers are doing well in writing organ 
'erzo of 2B more and more used. The best organ music needs} music round native hymn-tunes, but why should 
ef to the  ¢hiskind of aid much more than many items which | they call them Chorale Preludes? An Eng lish hymn- 


d in one} receive analysis in Queen’s Hall programmes. The | tune is not a chorale. 

agio, and} cost of printing is a difficulty, but a few carefully Even if composers avoid the German title, 

sequence | worded lines would be sufficient in most cases. Very |recitalists often insist on it. I notice some English 

+ Choral | often sufficient space may be saved by shortening}organ music of this type announced as chorale 

eethoven | titles, &c. For example, instead of: preludes, although the title-page says nothing of the 
Bach. \kind. Even Franck’s Three Chorals do not escape. 


Chorale Prelude, ‘ Valet will ich dir geben’ /. S. ) 
| Before me lie (in more senses than one programmes 


efore m . ps 
€} we might say : which announce : 








y. Asif Prelude on the tune known in England as 
y Chosen *St. Theodulph’ (A. & M. 98) (Themeinbass) Bach. Choral Prelude ... César Franck, 
Boe For A far more true description would be : 
~—S Prelude on the melody sung in England to ‘ All Theme (or Choral) with Variations. 
that glory, laud, and honour.” (Theme in bass) Bach. Why not get rid of our Teutonic obsession, and use 
y work This needs only a few more words than the usual | Franck’s own title? 
placed? | method, and yet interests the hearer by telling him Reverting to programme notes, the one piece of 
of the | what to expect and where to look for it. information they sh auld not convey is that con cerning 
; nun. We might well do far more in this way. Several of} the great technical difficulty of the work. This is a 
> early. | the programmes before me simply announce little lapse by no means rare. Akin to this is: 
ya vay. Sonata ' Rheinber ver. Grand Toccata in F (with Pedal Solos)... Bach. 
me to [he titles of the movements should of course be| There is more than a suspicion of ‘swank’ about 
another, given, and when one of the movements leads without | such methods. 
ber of | break into another the fact should be stated. Random statements, however picturesque, should 
with a The average hearer would enjoy the more severe | be ns re S. 
P types of organ music far more if he knew something Fugue in E flat on the hymn-tune ‘St. Anne’ ... Bach. 
> IS af aboutthem. He can be enlightened as to the general | ang j 
a ~ plan of (say) a Passat aglia or ¢ ager in very fe Ww This wonderful Prelude of Rachmaninoff is a thrilling 
1 hour, words. It is good, too, to add dates of a composer's tone-picture of a man buriedalive. The three loud notes 
present | birth and death when possible, especially in the case represent his knocking at the coffin-lid. 
Bos * ol vd cee eer ee “oh = _ Directions to the audience as to the importance of 
“4dr Apropos the cost ot printing, we mig it SaV€! silence, and of leaving the building between the 
a, and | considerable time and labour by rigidly cutting away various items, are increasingly used. Most emphatic is 
1phony excrescences. We should often be able tc ) save enou; gh the admonition, in large « apitals, on the programmes 
space and type to provide a few brief notes. I give | of some lunch-hour recitals in a colonial « ity. Itcomes 





; of the , ] items as . : ane . : 
Of the | below a table of items as announced in recent! with especial force on one programme in particular : 








t they | programmes, with a suggested improvement in| - ae i a OE ; 
fugues | brackets : mprovisation representing a Storm. 
. aan an F 
F and Toccata from Organ Symphony No. 5 = lWidor. SILENCE PLEASE! 
ve that [Toccata (Symphony 5) ion on Widor.] af this particular ‘ storm’ was no better than some 
ul — Allegro Appassionata (from Sonata in C sharp minor) we have sat through, the command was issued to the 
of h pe wrong party. 
it) the astl Harwood. pemeniiccininnte 
. and {Allegro Appassionata (Sonata 1) ... Harwood.] LUTHERAN REFORMATION FESTIVALS IN AMERICA. 
eludes Andante Recitando and Allegro assai vivace Pa ; ; : 
tly bi (from Sonata in F minor) Mendelssohn. The celebration of the 400th anniversary of the Lutheran 
Pe , . : ae Reformation is being carried out with great enthusiasm in 
nuble [Introduction and Finale (Sonata 1) Mendelssohn. | the United States and Canada, and will be continued until 
myers. Organ Sonata No. 3, in A . Mendelssohn. the end of the year at a large number of cities. The most 
y the {Sonata 3 (or Sonata in A) Mendelssohn. | important Festival took place at Philadelphia, on October 25, 
‘0 the the day set apart for the musical programme in connection 
1 any in the case of Sonatas there is no need to state both with the Festivals. The musical part of the Festival was in 
by no number and key. Che last of the ab ve examples, charge of some of the leading musicians and churchmen of 
orks. with its mention of ‘Organ Sonata,’ 1s outdone by Philadelphia, with Mr Har ry Alexander Matthews as 
the such an announcement as this, evidently copied from | director. By request of the Lutheran Committee Mr. 
ited ? the title-page : ‘ And ante pour orgue. Matthews cx mp sed at very short notice a sacred Cantata, 
the The composer’s name is not necessary in such | ‘ The City of God.’ The composer isa native of Cheltenham, 
ugue cases as Overture to‘ William Tell,’ Prelude to ‘ Parsifal,’ England, but for some years he has resided at Philadelphia, 
' do ‘Finlandia, and about a dozen such familiar works where | and at the present time is organist and choirmaster of the 
€ on there can be no question as to the source. Further, we | portant Episc»pal Church, St. Luke and the Ep phany, 
might generally omit the Christian name of the Philadelphia. The pages & ——— jy wees sa 
ting composer. And if we play the Pastoral Symphony mes consisted _ a ae a tae ce 
nie from ‘Messiah,’ we need not add Handel’s name. | Mendelssohn, Suite No. 2, in B minor, Bach. and the new 
pect : ? ee Cantata. The choir consisted of 500 voices, and the 
ould if a do, we 7 leave out * Messiah. es a Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra accompanied. The text 
rtant Without going into the q lestion of foreign titles, | of the Cantata is by the Rev. Luther ID. Reed, D.D. 
this one may note in passing the absurdity of announcing | Three historic hymns—‘ Be not dism ayed, oh little flock,’ 
yuld “Variations Poétiques, ‘Un Réve,’ ‘Traume,’ when | «Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word,’ and ‘A mighty 
eive the composer bears an unmistakably English name. | Fortress is our God’—are used in the course of the work. 
e to And we may be sure that some of the audience who} Reports speak highly of the music. 
>sen consulted a programme which promised them an 
‘Interlude sur un vieil air Anglais’ received less help CHORAL ENTERPRISE AT ENFIELD. 
than they had a right to expect.* The Enfield and District United Choirs Association is to 
+ of *But we must bear in mind that some foreign titles are best left alone be commende d for its cour: = working under 
For example, ‘ Grand Ch ur’ does not mean ‘ Grand Chorus,’ nor is an | Gifficulties. Its inaugural Festival was held in December, 
1916, and was musically successful, though some financial 





Antienne’ an ‘anthem. 
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loss was incurred. Nothing daunted, the Association is ORGAN RECITALS. Mr. H 
continuing its work, and in an appeal for support meets . J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminst a 
possible criticism of its activities at the present time by the (five recitals)—Suite Gothique, Boé//mann; ‘St Francs from 
ot at *c P inati H slann ° ‘ 
sound sggeton tat such acombinauon of hoi willapeal| fast preaching to the Birds Li’ Preade ed | Ca 
develop the social side of our churches, which it is admitted on Anaad " re ag re cor gy Mendelssohn; = 
all hands must take place at the cessation of hostilities.’ Three akes : rte — 'G ba gar = a “, Cecilia Mena 
Festival services were recently announced—on October 31, at (Or e* Séhehsn ° Cat : re ving B rand Triste Mr. F. 
St. Paul's Presbyterian Church, Enfield ; on November 9, at t D Op Smee 3 9, age gg Ee og al Over. | Hill 
ure in C minor, Hollins; ‘The Smile,’ Bernarg in A. 
Winchmore Hill Wesleyan Church ; and on November 14, Johnson ed 
at Totteridge Road Baptist Church, Enfield Highway. The ae ‘ : Mr. H 
works down for performance included Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen,’ Mr. Henry Riding, St. , Alphage, London Wall (three Fanta 
Bantock’s eight-part ‘ They that go down to the sea in ships,’ recitals)—Concerto in F, Handel; Pastoral Song, H. M. Lame 
Smart's ‘Te Deum,’ Rachmaninoff’s setting for double-| #85; Serenade, Goss Custard; Introduction and Viern 
choir of ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ and Stainer’s ‘ Daughter of Fugato, 4. 1. Brewer. No. 2 
Jairus.” The choir was drawn from fifteen churches. Mr. | Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stock port—Capriccio, Mr. H. 
J. Dennis Horne was the conductor, and Mr. D. Marblacy Fumagalli; Prelude, ‘ Eventide,’ Farry; Allegro Marc! 
Tones the organist. (Concerto No. 4), Yandel; Transcription of Schubert’s in C, 
Vs * Litanie,’ H. AZ. Dawéer; Marche, Grison. Scotti 
THE ORGANIST’S POSITION. Mr. ogee = Rogers, Great Amwell Church—Solema ‘la 
Dr. R. H. Bellairs writes pointing out that something Melody, Valford Davies; Romance in F minor, = 
might be done to protect organists against unfair dismissal if Tcheihovshy Saraband on ‘ Trish, Palmer ; Prelude and Colert 
every newly-elected organist would insist on a definite} Fugue on ‘BACH,’ Lisse, hen 
agreement, signed by the clerical authority—an agreement by | Mr. James M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle re 
which, of course, he himself must be prepared to abide. (French programme)— AllegroSymphonique, Claussmann: is. & 
Otherwise security of tenure must depend on the mutual Rapsodie Béarnaise, de la Tombelle; Prelude and Fugue Tooth 
convenience of employer and employee—the vicar (who has in C, Saint-Saéns; Entrée et Cérémonie Religieuse Percy 
the whip-hand) and the organist (who is a hireling or paid ty Ferveal ’), @/ndy ; Petite Pastoral, Ravel; Divertisse- awn 
official). ment, Vierne ; Finale (Symphony No. 7), Widor. Sth 
: | Mr. Cyril A. Pearce, Unthank Road Baptist Church, Norwich Overt 
The fine organ at Johannesburg Town Hall (opened last (two recitals\—Spring Song, Hollins; Piéce Heéroique, Mr. A 
year by Mr. Hollins) is being made good use of at the hands Franck ; Grand Cheear in D, Guz/mant ; Hymn of Nuns, d’Ous 
of Mr. John Connell, the City Organist. His programmes Wely ; Poco Allegro, Purcell ; March, Wesley ; Cantiléne, Schuh 
are a judic ious blend of grave and gay, pure organ music and Wolstenholme; Finale, Lemmens. Mn H | 
Si oO , = - .- “ — 2 
anscipion.| Among the former he bas recently layed |g. J. S. ates St Gabe’, Bounds Green—Sonata No. | ur 
Héroique,’ and Sonatas (complete) by Mendelssohn, ee oo : san 9 Ay — inF | yw, H. 
Rheinberger, Harwood, and Wolstenholme. The arrange a ys Se ey ee (Sonai 
ments are on the same high level, and vocal and other relief | Dr. H. W. Richards, Christ Church, Lancaster Gate (two Tonge 
of good quality is provided, including some interesting items} recitals)\—Preludes on ‘Crofts’ 136th’ and ‘Eve: tide,’ Berce 
for pianoforte and organ. The programmes are provided Parry ; Sketches in C and D flat, Schumann ; Choral Lied 
with helpful notes. No. 3, Franck; Sposalizio, Zzsst ; Fuga alla Giga, Bach: Bonn 
Sonata, Stanford; Prelude, Op. 18, /vanck ; Solemn 
' ; . , . March, A/ackensie. At St. George’s Parish Church 
Ph dah ail Kine Gerona aon? Paaa a Altrincham—Allegro Maestoso e om Sonata No. 4 Mr. F 
= 3. a ng seorgeS Saors ’ y =r Bw » ae | . . . ’ , Mr. . 
which £29 8s. 7d. was collected. The programme included | = re rear py neg E a. "Wiehe — = > Street 
the ‘Good Friday music,’ Grieg’s Prelude to ‘ Sigt | age yg =o eer a > —— > ne Mr. W. 
; ean 7 - in D, Wheeldon ; Toccata in C, Back. ay 
Jorsalfar,’ Widor’s *‘ Toccata,’ Lemmens’s ‘ Storm,’ E lg ar’s| z es ; ; Evang 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March in D, and Stanford's |; Dr. Eaglefield Hull, Huddersfield Parish Church—Toccata | Mp, Ale 
recently-published Sonata. in F, Back ; Dialogue, Quef; Sonata, Stanford ; Prelude Grove 
* } to * Dylan,’ Hold, Marche Pontificale, Wdor. Dr. Wil 
At the forty-fourth Annual Festival Service of the London | Mt. Willan Swainson, Queen’s Cross Church, Aberdeen Eastb 
Church Choir Association in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on} Fantasy Prelude, Chas. Macpherson ; Sposalizio, Lisst; Mr. Fre 
November 17, the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were sung| Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, “ranch ; Toccata in F, Parish 
to Hopkins in F, and the anthem was * Let the bright | Bach. ——— 
Seraphim.’ An interesting feature was a hymn melody by Mr. Sydney H. Lovett, Baggotrath Church, Dublin (French ; 
Bourgeois, with a fauxbourdon setting by Claude Goudimel. | pr gramme)—Le petit Berger, Debussy; Bénédiction RU 
E & Napt iale, Saint-Saéns; Offertoire, Salom Finale, JA LIS 
Gui m an 
A lecture entitled " hurch Music from a Layman’s Aspect a Mr. J. T. Pye, St. Luke’s, Grimsby (French programme)— WIT! 
was delivered to the members of the Incorporated Guild of | Choral N “eo Beate ddan > 1 Final By 
Church Musicians in London on November 1 by Mr] coo po NN? 6. [Peds Rhee Nee ene Cates 4 
Charles J. R. Tijou. . | Symphony N >. 6, Widor ; Rhapsody No. 3, Saznt-Saéns , 
eo _ | Arabesque, Vierne. ; in - 
oe aed ical s 
Mr. Osmond L. Davage, who was born blind, has been | Mr. E. Spencer Jones, Bedford Modern School —Interlude, fernishes 
: =. ‘ei - ’ | Ferrari; Solemn Melody, Walford Davies; To a Wild . 
appointed organist of St. Andrew’s Church, Halstead, | oats MDC oa Va-Dowell: P "je 1c solution. 
Essex. He holds the degrees of F.R.C.O. and L.R.C.M. | Rose and AD. MDCXX., AfacDowell; Prelude (Sonata 9 jy hay 
. | No. 3), Gut/mant. schedule 
fz Ezra Edson, Cawthorne Parish Church, Barnsley— | Dames ¢ 
Mr. R. Buchanan Morton has recently given four Toccata and Fugue in C, Back; Sonata No. 2, Alendelssohn performe 
interesting recitals at the Masonic Temple, Duluth, March on a Theme of Handel, Guz/mant. farther 1 
Minnesota, presenting programmes of French, Belgian, Mr. J. Patterson Shaw, Northwich Parish Church— write al 
English, Russian, and Italian music. Cantabile in G, Rousseau ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, om 
Bach ; Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guz/mant. ma 
As a fitting close to forty years’ work as organist and | Mr. Arthur Clements, Wesleyan Church, Shepton Mallet— In a 
choirmaster of St. Paul's, Cliftonville, Margate, Mr. J. W. Sonata in C sharp minor, Harwood; Prelude and Fugue [of nop- 
Pearson was on November 15 presented with a cheque and in C minor, Healey Willan; Allegretto in E flat, | explaine 
illuminated address. Wolstenholme ; Marche Pontificale, W2dor. phonetic 
B 
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Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (four 
recitals)—Carillon in A minor, de la Tombelle ; March 
from ‘Olav Trygvason,’ Grieg; The Brook, dock; 
Cantilene in A flat, Wolstenholme ; Prelude and Fugue i in 
B minor, Bach; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Mendelssohn. 

Mr. F. G. Mitford Ogbourne, St. Matthew’s, Denmark 
Hill—Sonata No. 3, J/ende/ssohn ; Air with Variations, 
in A, Best; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

Mr. H. Percy Richardson, St. Margaret’s, Durham— 
Fantaisie in A, Franck; Three Choral Preludes, Sach . 
Lament, Harvey Grace; Choral, Lied, and Carillon, 
Vierne; Scherzo in A flat, Bairstow; March (Suite 
No. 2), Boellmann. 

Mr. H. Coleman, The Guildhall, 
March, endelssohn—Karg-Elert; Prelude and Fugue 
in C, Bach; Largo, Handel; Concert Fantasia on 
Scottish Airs, Mansfield; Introduction to Act 3, 
‘Lohengrin.’ 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Prelude 
‘Carey’s,’ Charles Wood; Impromptu in B minor, 
Coleridge- Taylor ; Concert Scherzo, Purcell J. Mansfield ; 
‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ Z/gar. 

Mr. Allan Brown, Wesleyan Methodist Central Hall, 
Tooting—La Féte-Dieu, Duéois; Fountain Reverie, 
Percy Fletcher ; Triumphal March, Ho//ins.—At Battersea 


Londonderry—Solemn 


Town Hall, ‘ Finlandia’ Fanfare, Lemmens ; Finale in 
D flat, Wolstenkolme.—At Wesleyan Central Hall, 
Southall, Overture in C, Aollins; * William Tell’ 


Overture ; Prelude in C sharp minor, Rachmaninov. 

Mr. A. C. Walsh, St. Mary’s, Aston Brook—‘En forme 
d’Ouverture,’ Smart; Ave Maria and Grand March, 
Schubert ; Grand Offertoire, M/ély. 

Mr. H. C. Tonking, St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook—Fugue in E, 
Best ; Sonata, Stanford; Postlude in E flat, Smart. 

Mr. H. Matthais Turton, St. Aidan’s, Leeds—Allegro 
(Sonata No. 2), Pietro A. Yon; Pensée d’Automne, 
Jongen ; three movements from Symphony No. 3, /terne ; 
Berceuse, Olsson ; Minuet, Debussy; Sonata, Sanford ; 
Lied des Chrysanthéemés, Elfes, and Etude de Concert, 
Bonnet. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. F. J. A. Eccles, organist and choirmaster, Spencer 
Street Congregational Church, Leamington Spa. 

Mr. W. Granger, organist and choirmaster, St. John the 
Evangelist, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 

Mr. Alexander Gunner, organist and choirmaster, St. Paul's, 
Grove Park, Chiswick. 

Dr. William A. Hall, organist and choirmaster, All Saints’, 
Eastbourne. 

Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, organist and choirmaster, 
Parish Church. 


Barking 


RUSSIAN-ENGLISH TRANSLITERATION : 
A LIST OF OPERATIC AND OTHER WORKS, 
WITH NAMES-OF DRAMATIC CHARACTERS. 


By M. 


In the November number we dealt with the problem of a 
logical spelling of Russian names in English characters, and 
famiahed w bat we believed to be a practical and systematic 
solution. A list of Russian names was provided for reference. 

It has since been suggested that the above-mentioned 
schedule requires a supplement in the shape of a list of the 
names of works which have been, or are likely to be, 
performed here. This we now provide, together with a 
farther list of names of operatic characters, so that those who 
write about or in any way refer to Russian music (in 
programmes or criticisms, &c.), but who do not know 
a may have a comprehensive guide to consistent 
Speilin, 

In inte with the titles of operas we have ignored those 
of non-Russian origin. Russians, as we have already 
txplained, attempt to render foreign words and names 
phonetically, which is sometimes helpful, as in ‘ Don Khuan,’ 


MONTAGU-NATHAN AND S. W. PRING. 


YWLIM 


*Khota Aragonesa’; sometimes puzzling, as in the alter- 
natives ‘ Materlink’ (right) and ‘ Meterlink’ (wrong) and 
‘Viardo’*; and, on occasion, completely baffling, as in 
* Gamlet,’ which would not easily be identified, if seen by a 
passer-by on a theatre placard, with Shakespeare’s — 
of Denmark ; as in ‘ Korol (King) Lir,’ another ‘Sha hakespea 

royal personage (he who mistakenly put his faith in semen 
of his own rearing) ; and as in ‘ Vatto,’ which could hardly 
fail to evoke from admirers of this painter of shepherdesses a 
familiar Cockney exclamation. 

It is worthy of mention that the Russians sometimes make 
queer little mistakes, such as that in the title of Rimsky’s 
so-called ‘Simfonietta (sz) on Russian Themes’ (which 
should of course have been Sisfonietta), and that we British 
must confess to occasional blunders such as an alternative 
erroneous version of the name Sevast6pol—often spelt with a 
é in place of its 7, and also to a fairly general misplacement 
of the emphasis in this and kindred words (here indicated 
by an accent). 

In the list of operas, in cases where the opera is of modern 
origin or is of novel interest, and where a translation of the 
text in its original form is available, the name of the 
composer, the author, and the English translator and 
publisher (these in brackets) are added in footnotes. 

As regards the operatic characters, we have deemed it 
wiser not to group them according to the works in which 
they are to be found, presuming that the interests of those 
who concern themselves with Russian music, but who are 
not Russian scholars, are best served by an alphabetical list 
in which a given name may conveniently be sought. 

We have omitted the characters from Korsakov’s ‘ Pan 
Voevoda’ because their names are Polish, and thus, in the 
vernacular, stand in Latin characters. 


OPERAS AND OTHER WORKS. 


Anyiita Kikiméra 
Asyat Klara Milich]| 

Baba Yaga Merchant Kalashnikov 
Biryulki Mlada 

Boris Godunév Mtsfri 

Boyarynya Véra Sheloga Oprichnik 


Charodcéika 

(The Enchantress) 
Cherevichki 

(The Little Shoes) 


Dmitri Donskéi 
Dobrynya Nikitich 
Dubrovsky} 
Dubinushka 


Ei ukhnem 
Eremiishka 
Evgény Onégin 


Fountain of Baxhchisarai 


Gopak 

Gore ot Uma (Misfortune 
of Being Clever)§ 

Goryisha 

Gromobéi 


lliy4 Mtiromets 
Ivan Susanin 


Kashchéi 
Kamarinskaya 
Kazachok 
Khovdnshchina 
Kitezh 


Pan Voevéda 
Petriishka 
Pikovaya Dima 

(Queen of Spades) 
Prince Khélmsky 
Prince Serébryanny 
Pyatnitsy 

(Vendredis, Fridays) 


Rognéda 
Rusalka 
Ruslan and Lyudmila 


Sadké 
Skazka 
Skomorékhi (Mummers) 
Skupoi Rftsar 
(Niggardly Knight) 
Snegutrochka 
(Snow- Maiden) 
Sorochinets Fair 
Sténka Razin 


Tamara 
Tanyuisha 

Taras Bulba 
Trepak 

Tsar Fédor 
Tsar Saltan 
Tsar’ s Betrothed 





* The translator of an article in a Times Russian Supplement by 
Mr. Chukovsky, in which the perpetrator of some terrible ‘ howlers’ 
in translation was deservedly trounced, thus proved himself to be 
curiously deficient in a knowledge of Russian literary history, and also 
of musical matters. 

+ Ippolitov-Ivanov—Turgenev (Garnett— Heinemann). 
} Napravnik— Pushkin (Keane— Bohn). 
§ Ippolitov-Ivanov—Griboedov (Pring— Nutt). 

Kastalsky—Turgenev (Garnett—Heinemann) 
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Vakila the Smith 
Voev oda 
Vriibel 


Zolotéi Petusbok 
‘vi, (Golden Cockerel) 
Zvezdoliky 


CHARACTERS FROM I’RINCIVAL RUSSIAN OPERAS, 


Alkondést Militrisa 
Affon Misail 
Mizgir 
Barbarikha Mstivoi 
Bayan 
Berendei Nadézhda 
Bermyata Naina 
Bobylikha Nartimov 
Burya Nezhiita 
Busldevna 
P Oksana (Oxana 
Chaplitsky Ovhir ( ) 
Chekalinsky 
Chernobog Pinas 
Chernomor ae 
Chub PAnnochka 
Parasi 
Doddn Petrovna 
Démna Podkolésin 
Dida Polkan 
Duny.isha Povarikha 
Erdéshka a 
Catmir 
Farlaf Ruald 
Fédor Poyarok 
Fékla Sabtirova 
Finn Shaklovity 
Foma Shchelkadlov 
Shitisky 
Galitsky Sirin 
( 7anna ; Skula 
Golitsyn Sobikin 
Gorislava Sobinin 
Grishka Kutérma Solokha 
Gryaznoi Stepan 
Gvidon Stirin 
Gzak Susanin 
Svetozar 
Izyaslav 
Tatiyana 
Kalénik Tkachikha 
Kashchéevna Tokmakov 
Khivri Tomb of Askdéld 
Khovansky Toropka 
Kochkarév Tticha 
Konchak 
Konchakévna Vanya 
Kséniya (Xenia) Varlaam 
Kupdva Vasily 
Vladimir 
Lel Vlasievna 
Lévko Voislava 
Luka Volkhova 
Lumir Vseslav 
Lykov Vsévolod 
Lyubdsha Vyshata 
Lyubava 
Lyudmila Yarilo 
Yaromir 
Malyiita Yaroslavna 
Matiita Yury 
* Musorgsky’s fragment was announced (in 1915) by Mr. Rosing 
under its Russian name, and can hardly have been identified by those 
who had read of it in the English or French literature of Russian music, 
or had listened to lectures on the subject, or even by those who were 
acquainted with Mrs. Voynich’s translation (1895) of Gogol’s entire 
comedy. It would seem to be in the interest of everyh« dy concerned 


that promoters of Russian Opera should abide by accepted titles, or, at 
all events, refer to them: otherwise it may befall that some Russian 


impresario may play ‘Zolotoi Petushok’ to empty benches, whilst a 
rival may secure the full house that would presumably assemble to hear 
again the warning cry of the Golden Cockerel. 

+ The form Ganna 1s retained in preference to //anna on the ground 


that the composer had a G and not an aspirate in mind when setting the 
work. 


Zhenitba (Match-maker) * 


a 
DISCUSSION OF THE ARTICLE THAT APPEARED ty 
ouR NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


at the foot of their article, the authors write as follows : 

(1) The fault of 7%e Zimes is not so much that it does no 
use its system, as that the system contains aids tp 
pronunciation. 

(2) ‘ Lvoff’ is certainly a wrong transliteration of J[bBops, 
the ‘ff’ being a phonetic version of B’b. 

(3) Why is ‘kh’ voted ‘horrible’? Mr. Legge cits 


conventionalised the ‘kh’ as the equivalent of the letter with 
which the Russians begin them. ‘ Astrakhan’ shows the letter 
inside a word. To use ‘h’ alone would be as illogical as to 
use the French ‘j,’ which has been discarded in this system, 

Mr. Legge states that the words he cites are not English; 
but then neither is Kharkov. When he asked half-a-dozen 
friends to utter this place-name, did he mention that the ‘kh’ 
was a symbol or equivalent for a Russian letter having the 
sound of a ‘ deeply guttural’ ‘h’? Had he done this, and 
told them, into the bargain, that the emphasis is on the first 
syllable, they would surely not have pronounced the word 
* Karkoff,’ but would have given it its correct sound— 
provided, of course, that their utterance was not impeded 
by a London dialect. 

But does Mr. Legge intend to subject all the suggested 
spellings to this ‘ trying it on the dog’ process? That would 
indeed be ‘horrible.’ Could half-a-dozen typical Britons 
who had strained at such a gnat as ‘ Kharkov’ be expected 
to swallow ‘ Pobedondstsev,’ and comfortably accommodate 
its os-siferous protuberance ? 

It would be highly dangerous to write ‘ Rachmaninov,’ 
since the ‘ch’ already represents the letter with which the 
name Chaikovsky begins, and Russians, many of whom have 
apparently begun their musical education in England, might 
mistake this ‘ch’ for the other ‘ ch’ and write home glowing 
accounts of a charming Prelude by Rach-[as in /atch) 
maninov. Moreover, were we—admitting aids to 
pronunciation—to accept the ‘ch’ in this name, we should 
be as likely to get a hard ‘k’ sound as we are when Saxons 
speak of the Scotch lochs—pronouncing the word ‘ lock,’ 
We propose therefore to retain the ‘ kh.’ * 

(4) Regarding the emphasis on ‘ Musorgsky,’ we. cannot 
agree with Mr. Legge as to the ‘ contemporary’ emphasis on 
the first syllable. Many Russians emphasise on the second 
syllable. It is somewhat curious that those Russians (and 
there are not a few) who first hear of the composer of 
‘Boris’ from English people, often correct their informers 
and speak of the name as ‘ Musogorsky ’—a version used 
by 7wentieth Century Russia when referring to the ‘ Masters 
of the Russian Music’ monograph on this composer. 

(5) Mr. Legge is not lucid in his reference to Shalyapin’s 
‘ya.’ He is forgetful apparently of the fact that the present 
system renounces phonetics, and would have us pull faces in 
print in order to induce the man in the street to pronounce 
Russian like a native. 

(6) As to Medtner, we think that it is in this particular, 
and not in the matter of transliteration as a whole, 
that Mr. Legge resembles the immortal Dick, whom he 
quotes. Does he not mean, when he says that he has 
seen a ‘d-less’ signature, a A’ussian signature? We have 
knowledge of some European signatures, and in these the 
‘d’ appears. This being the case, should Mr. Legge persist, 
he will be expected when next in Russia to exhibit his own 
name iz puris naturalibus, for that, one supposes, is how 
the Russians—pulling, as it were, the Gane off its 
extremity—would render it. 








‘Lancelot’ in an article in the Ae/eree says that the 
comparison of ‘ Borodeen’ with ‘ Beezet’ is no argument, 
‘because the French —— is practically the same as our 
own.’ But, as was indicated in a reply sent to that journal, 
the ‘ee’s’ in ‘Borodeen’ are something over and above 
* It should be mentioned that whereas ‘E. N.' of the Birmingham 
Daily Post condemns this ‘ch’ in fear of such a pronunciation 3s 
‘ Shaikovsky,’ the ‘Music and Art’ contributor of the Vorkshire Post 
shudders at the possibility of hearing—as the result of a hard ‘ch '— 
‘ Kye-kovsky.’ But as the protective ‘T’ has produced from the lips of 
musicians of no mean repute such a version (we become for a moment 
full-fledged phoneticians) as ‘ Titchicoughskee,’ we see no reason 0 





abandon our refuge of ‘ puristic’ transliteration. 


Wihaa 


In reply to Mr. Robin H. Legge’s comments which appeargj | 


‘khaki’ and ‘lakh’; such words as these, and ‘ Khan’ | 
‘ Khedive,’ and ‘ Khartoum,’ being in common use here, have | 
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transliteration, and are in fact, like those in ‘ Beezet,’ a 
‘booby-proof’ contrivance. ‘Lancelot’ considers that 
if Musorgsky is deprived of his ‘o,’ the first syllable 
will be rendered as in ‘ duty’ (the ‘ u’ as in ‘ Montagu,’ not 
as in ‘dooty’). The present system takes no account, 
however, of phonetics, but is strictly transliterative. 

Replying to ‘ Lancelot’s’ allegation that ‘witsch’ was 
‘familiar,’ it was contended that it is to be regarded as a 
manifestation (conscious or unconscious) of sympathy with 
Teutonic ideals. 

N.B.—In the first list, published in the November issue, 
Klimov and Kriglikov should have been thus emphasised. 


Mr. W. W. Cobbett writes to us suggesting : 
‘AN ORTHOEPIC GLOSSARY.’ 

He says: Your readers are, I am sure, grateful for the article 
by Messrs. Montagu-Nathan and S. W. Pring on Russian- 
English Transliteration, and, regarding aids to pronunciation, 
it is only too true that those which take a phonetic form 
‘distort the written word’; but, Sir, how can this be 
helped? Every page in an English dictionary contains aids 
to pronunciation which grate upon the sensitive nerves of a 
scholar, but the man in the street is also to be considered, 
and for him phonetics are useful, even necessary. If a 
musical man I think he would be glad if you, or one of your 
reliable correspondents, would provide an Orthoepic Glossary 
of all composers of foreign birth. Perhaps he has few oppor- 
tunities of attending lectures, and seldom enjoys opportunities 
for conversation on musical subjects. In that case he would 
like to know from an authoritative source how to pronounce 
foreign composers’ names, some of which it is the custom to 
anglicise whilst others retain their original pronunciation. I 
confess that being, through frequent residence abroad, some- 
what of a cosmopolitan, I should be glad to be told how to 
pronounce Haydn—whether Ha-den or Hi-den ; Mozart— 
whether Mo-zart or Mo-tsart. I care not which, but I 
should like to know once and for all. I think that the 
agreed pronunciation of Beethoven is Bate-hoven, but 
occasionally one still hears the name called Beet-hoven. 
There is little excuse for pronouncing the name of Schubert 
Schu-bare—it is not French, but it is very often done. Let 
us then have an Orthvepic Glossary for the sake of folk who 
have no pretence to belong to the inner circle of musical 
literates, and for the sake of cosmopolitans who desire to 
know ‘ what the public wants’ in the way of pronunciation. 

The compiler would find some difficulties in his way, and 
would acquire considerable kudos if he did his work well. 
The sound of some French names cannot be conveyed, by 
phonetic means, to a stubbornly British tongue—such a 
name as Saint-Saéns for example. To write that down as 
Sang-Song would be simply unendurable, but I think I can 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. It could be rendered as 
follows—Sin-Son (Fr.). This would serve to indicate to the 
inquirer that a French turn of the tongue is required, and he 
might be enjoined, in the Preface, in such a case to apply to 
a French friend, ask him to pronounce it, and then do his 
best to imitate the sounds he heard. Fortunately most 
musicians have a fair working acquaintance with the 
French language, and it is an exception to hear Chopin 
a Strange to say, such knowledge would be 
useful in the case of Dvordk. I believe that Dvor-Jacques 
is quite the most accurate way of pronouncing a name that has 
given some trouble in England to talkers on musical subjects. 

In the case of Bach and Bruch I would suggest the 
following note—ch as in ‘loch’ (Scotch). 

I hope I have made out my case, and pass on to another 
question, one of orthography. That Tchaikévsky should be 
pronounced Chaikovsky is undeniable, but though I have my 
friends Mr. Montagu-Nathan and Mr. Robin Legge against 
me, I beg leave to protest against the adoption of another 
new sfedizng of this much-harried name. In my copies of his 
chamber-music it is invariably printed Tschaikéwsky, and 
so, until lately, I have always spelled it. Then Grove 
eliminated the first s, the w went by the board because 
it is German, and the ultimate letter is as often printed 
tas y. Has not the name suffered enough? If in future 
the initial letter is also altered it will be the last straw, 
and the dictionary-makers and compilers of indices for 
musical writings will rise up in their wrath and object to the 
troublesome cross-references involved. That my friends’ 





reasons are good I am quite convinced, but Tchaikovsky was 
born over seventy years ago and the change comes too late. 
There is apparently an epidemic of such changes in the 
air ; another friend of mine, Dr. Terry—always delightfully 
breezy when he writes or talks about chanties—has followed 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s example. The word ‘chanty’ is 
pronounced by sailors to rhyme with ‘shanty,’ and so in an 
article written for the current number of the J/usic Student 
he elects to sfe// it that way. But avast! say I. If this 
sort of thing goes on, the whole dictionary will be reformed. 


With reference to Mr. W. W. Cobbett's letter, and some 
Press comments, Messrs. Montagu-Nathan and S, W. Pring 
write as follows : 

Mr. Cobbett deems phonetics necessary in the interests ot 
the man in the street. In our article we gave reasons for 
our objection to phonetics, one of them being that you 
never know from what street your man hails. Take, for 
instance, the word—familiar to the Anglo-Indian— 
‘Kammerband.’ The dictionary spells it in an anglicised 
version, ‘Cummerbund,’ and directs that it shall be 
pronounced ‘ Kum-er-bund.’ Now, if the pronouncer is a 
Lancastrian he will give the u’s the value of ‘00’ in ‘ foot,’ 
and will therefore be quite unintelligible to the Indian. A 
Southern Englishman’s rendering will, on the other hand, 
sound to the Lancastrian like the first version (with a’s) 
which the lexicographer has clearly hoped to avoid ; and 
the Southerner’s rendering of ‘ Kammerband,’ had the 
lexicographer refrained from ‘ grating upon’ his ‘sensitive 
nerves,’ would to the Lancastrian have sounded like 
*‘Kemmerbend ’—or, in other words, would have the 
relationship of ‘keb’ to ‘cab.’ It should be understood 
of course that every Lancastrian and every Southerner will 
vehemently deny this, just as Irish folk deny the necessity 
of Thackeray's ‘ Meejor’ O’Dowd. There is a wealth ot 
meaning in Hardy’s apology (in the 1895 Preface to 
‘The Mayor of Casterbridge’) for Farfrae’s ‘ warrld’ and 
‘advairrtisment.’ ‘ It must be remembered,’ says the author, 
‘that the Scotchman of the tale is represented not as he 
would appear to other Scotchmen, but as he would appear 
to people of outer regions.’ 

A writer in the Yorkshire Observer affords 
example by his inquiry whether by ‘ buz’ we meant ‘ boose. 
It so happens that we were dealing only with the final letter 
but in the proposed alternative the Yorkshire Observer 
writer shows plainly that the ‘u’ won’t do for him ! 

It is exceedingly curious that almost every comment on 
our article evinces great concern about Chaikovsky, and in 
most cases the writer appears to consider that a system that 
seeks to alter that name is inadvisable. 

Outraged by an attempt further to ‘harry’ the word 
* Chaikovsky,’ Mr. Cobbett says that the change comes too 
late. Leaving that matter for others to settle, we would 
point out to Mr. Cobbett that in adopting this entirely 
logical system we have ourselves subjected all our previous 
writings on the subject of Russian music to the risk ot 
looking old-fashioned, and we would ask him to believe that 
this was not done without the exercise of severe self- 
discipline. We are therefore little inclined to wreck the 
logicality of the system. 


*E.N.’, of the Birmingham Dai/y Post, devoted an article 
to the subject on November 5. To this a detailed reply from 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan was published. ‘E.N.’ stated that 
such direct transliterations as ‘ Taneev ’ will result in mispro- 
nunciation. In the reply it was pointed out that even the 
most meticulously ‘phonetic’ rendering of foreign words 
could not be guaranteed against mispronunciation. 

Referring to ‘ Chaikovsky,’ ‘ E. N.’ considers it advisable to 
secure uniformity in all the Western languages, and emphasises 
the fact that the initial ‘T’ is essential in French. To 
which the reply was made that the French are so notoriously 
careless in the matter—accepting the German ‘w’ in such 
names as ‘ Balakirew’ with astonishing equanimity—that 
any attempt to strengthen the entente by this means could 
hardly attain any considerable measure of success. The 
reply also pointed out that ‘ E.N.’ had expressed the belief 
that ‘ by a number of people over here’ ‘ Chaikovsky’ might 
be rendered ‘ Shaikovsky,’ whereas in another part of his 
article he had called attention to the Drury Lane audience’s 
* Charley Arpin’ for Shalyapin. ‘E.N.’s’ rendering of the 
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name is Tchaikovskz, for which he somewhat over-boldly 
claims the right of the ‘ man in possession.’ 

*E.N.’ also objects to ‘kh’ as equivalent for the Russian 
*X,’ and appears to prefer ‘ch.’ As to that it was shown 
that as ‘ch’ is already in use (in this system), it might give 
rise to confusion if employed twice ; further, that the ‘ch’ 
in ‘ loch’ could not be depended upon to secure the required 
guttural sound in England, as the Englishman's attempt to 
utter this word usually ended in ‘lock. 


Mr. E. J. Dent, of Cambridge, writes : 


Messrs. Montagu-Nathan and Pring deserve the gratitude 
of all readers for their attempt to systematise the translitera- 
tion of Russian names. Their list derives additional value 
from the indication of accents, and in view of the very great 
importance of the stress in Russian, as in English, I would 
suggest that the J/usical Times, and all writers who have 
occasion to mention Russian names in print, should make a 
point of never omitting the accent. In this way the ordinary 
public may be gradually familiarised with the right 
accentuation of names which it habitually mispronounces. 
There are several in the list given. I corrected over two 
dozen errors of my own, and if I did not have tocorrect more 
it was because the majority of the names were altogether new 
to me. 

The compilers have done well to avoid English phonetic 
spelling—if there is such a thing. The English nationalist 
who boasts of knowing no language and no country but his 
own is generally so indifferent to the pure pronunciation or 
the correct writing of his native tongue that phonetic 
assistance is useless to him, as the writers amusingly 
demonstrate. The educated internationalist, even if he has 
no great fluency in foreign languages, does at least start from 
the assumption that all foreign names have the normal 
continental vowel sounds. 

The drawback of the list is that it is of use only to English 
readers. What is really wanted is a standardised method of 
writing Russian names in the Latin character which can be 
used uniformly inall countries. A name which can be spelt 
Tschaikowsky, Tchaikovsky, Chaikovsky, or Ciaicovschi, if 
not in more ways, is a nightmare to anyone responsible for a 
catalogue, especially if the bearer’s works are popular and 
out of copyright. It almost leads me to think that if we were 
to adopt the Russian alphabet ourselves, it would simplify the 
spelling of English and most other languages as well! But 
the codification of such a standardised system is a task for 
Russians rather than for us. 

When considering such problems it is a good thing for every- 
one to put this question to himself: Do I regard my own 
name as a series of sounds or as a series of written signs? 


Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways writes: 


With regard to the valuable paper in your November 
number on Russian transliteration, may I make two 
comments on the sounds we recognise in the words ‘ church’ 
and ‘Ochone’? For these I would suggest respectively 
tch and &. 

(1) ‘church.’ It will be found, I think, in English, that 
this sound is always written c# at the beginning of a word 
and almost always ‘ch, after a vowel, elsewhere. Uatfor- 
tunately, ch also spells other sounds. There is sometimes a 
doubt as to the pronunciation of an initial (chalybeate, 
chasuble, Cherith, and a name in Ezekiel xxx. 5, which one 
would be sorry to have to read aloud at short notice). 
There is also a variety of usage with a_ medial 
(machine, cachinnation, breeches) or a final (much, 
spinach, Trossach). When we come to foreign names 
similar variety prevails (Bach, Chopin, Cherubini). 
Without denying that ‘/cdarity’ ought to begin at home 
(though not proposing that it should), it seems unnecessary 
to ‘despach’ our orthographical wastrels abroad. With 
Grechaninov, will there not be reasonable doubt whether the 
first syllable rhymes with ‘ flesh,’ ‘ fleck,’ ‘ Fletch’-er, or the 
German ‘ Flich’-e? With Gre/chaninov there can be no 
doubt, For Chaikovsky it must be remembered that apart 
from sentimental reasons, which however count, an immense 
literature has grown up round the name as catalogued under 
the letter ‘ T,’ and that cross-references are troublesome not 
only to librarians. But if the argument holds for Gre¢chaninov, 
consistency would demand 7vhaikovsky. 





(2) ‘Ochone.’ This sound is peculiar to the Irish, We 
and Scotch, who never drop their 4’s. y 
Englishman, here, is not the doubt as to which of ty, 
familiar sounds is intended, but the remembering to mak 
an unfamiliar sound. The only place where we at 4j 
approach this sound in our language is in such sequency} 
as ‘very huge,’ ‘many ues’; and there seems to be y 
objection to using this 4 for Russian words, especially as th 
true 4 does not occur in the Russian alphabet. ovanschin 
will not suffer, and Aristianovitch will benefit by its adoption 
and Rakmaninov will have as good a chance of soundj 
right as by any other method. We cannot well use ‘Kh’ 
because we have accustomed ourselves to ignoring the 4 ani 
sounding only the ‘K’ in Khartum, Balkh, Khaibar, and othe 
words ; moreover, in some of these, ‘ Kh’ stands for the doubk 
sound of ‘buckforn,’ not for the sound we want—that o 
‘leprechaun ’ in Stanford’s song. 


[To Mr. Fox Strangways’s remarks on the subject of th 
substitution of ‘H’ for ‘ Kh’ as equivalent of ‘ X,’ an answe 
has already been furnished in dealing with a comment in on 
of the daily papers. It will be understood that in cases wher 
a choice of two equivalents occurs we should be inclined t) 
accord preferential treatment to a phonetic equivalent. By 
if ‘H’ is adopted in initial cases, will the final ‘h’ ip 
such a word as ‘ vozdukh’ (air), which would then be written 
* vozduh,’ be considered adequate? An existing (phonetic 
system uses ‘h’ in one case and ‘kh’ in the other, but we 
were disinclined to adopt this method, since it would hav 
entailed the use of two separate equivalents for one Russian 


The difficulty for af 





letter. } 
Mr. John H. Reynolds writes : 


Your article on this subject is of considerable interes | 
to others than musicians, particularly to cartographer: | 
who have to grapple with the problem in a special degree. | 
The authors, and indeed the public, do not seem to be aware 
of the official system in use for some years at the War Office. 


producing a system at the present time. 
agreed about the consonants, except the seventh letter of the 
alphabet, on which opinions are fairly equally divided 
between the French ‘}’ and the un-English ‘zh.’ The 
vowels offer more scope for divergence, particularly the two 
soft ‘e’s. The War Office system transliterates the ‘ yat’ 
by ‘ye’ and the other by ‘e,’ except when it is initial, in 
which case it is also ‘ye.’ There is really no difference 
between the two letters in pronunciation, and it has been 
proposed in Russia to abolish ‘ yat,’ so it seems better to 
make no difference in transliteration. The British Academy 
suggests a circumflex accent to distinguish ‘ yat,’ bat 
diacritical signs are displeasing to cartographers. Personally 
I should prefer ‘ye’ for both ; if you have ‘ya’ and ‘yu,’ 
why not ‘ye’? ‘Y’ should always be treated asa consonant, 
and therefore should not be used to transliterate the Russian 
hard ‘i,’ which after all is nearer than the soft ‘i’ to the 
English vowel as it sounds in ‘ship,’ ‘fit,’ ‘hill,’ &c. 

Then there is the question of the Russian diphthongal 
vowel ‘i short.’ The War Office, following the rule that ‘y’ 
must always be a consonant, transliterates this by ‘i,’ except 
in the ordinary masculine adjectival terminations, where it is 
omitted. The only objection to this is that no distinction 
appears between a diphthong and a dissyllable, ¢.g., in 
Tolstoi and Troitski; bat the dissyllabic combination is 
comparatively rare, and in any case will be wrongly 
pronounced as a diphthong by the ignorant. As to the 
soft ‘e,’ pronounced ‘yo,’ the usual system is to follow 
Kussian Educational works and write ‘é’. I should prefer 
‘yo,’ but it requires a wide knowledge of the language to 
know when it is so pronounced, and on the whole it is safer to 
follow the ordinary Russian method of making no distinction 
in writing to represent the difference of pronunciation. 
best thing to do with the soft mute letter is to omit it, as the 
War Office system does. The British Academy suggests the 
awkward apostrophe for the soft sign. 

[It seems likely that the British Academy’s system would 
be received with respect by all but the veriest laggards. 
But a War Office system could be imfosed upon us, and 


in this sphere it should quickly effect a lasting reform. 
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— definite would be preferable to the present chaos. | 
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Correspondence. 


‘GOD SAVE THE KING.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

$1r,—Those of your readers who have followed the 
discussion upon the origin of the National Anthem may 
remember that Dr. Cummings claimed to have in a volume 
of word-books the original Latin text of ‘ God save the King,’ 
from which the popular English version has been translated. 
Without entering into the vexed question whether he was or 
was not justified in his surmise regarding the Latin version, 
I should like your readers to know that the volume which 
he describes on page 38 of his hand-book, ‘God save the 
King’ (Novello), has at my suggestion been acquired by 
the Leeds Public Library, where it may be freely consulted. 
The volume in question belonged first to R. J. S. Stevens, 
the glee-writer, and afterwards to Dr. Rimbault, who first 

inted out in Notes and Queries, April 29, 1876, the 
existence of the Latin version. Dr. Cummings acquired it at 
Rimbault’s sale, and it formed rather an obscure item (Lot 5) 
in the recent sale of the Cummings library. With some 
other books it was knocked down toa dealer for six shillings. 
The Leeds Public Library bought the lot from the dealer, 
and it is now permanently housed in Leeds among the 
valuable musical works which have from time to time been 
acquired.—1 am, Xc., 

Leeds, November 1, 1917. FRANK KIDSON. 
THC FITTING OF THE WORDS TO THE TUNE, 

‘FOR ALL THE SAINTS.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Sir,—May I make a suggestion with regard to Barnby’s 
popular tune ‘For all the Saints’ (‘ Hymns A. & M..,’ 437, 
third tune)? In several places the music does not fit the 
words ; but the three worst cases—the third line of stanzas 
2, 4, and 5—can be improved by a very simple expedient, 
viz., the substitution of two crotchets for the first minim of 
bar 10, and the substitution of a minim for the first two 
crotchets of bar 11, thus: 





! 
a aes aii diccuniaasahananaen one = a om 
7s —— —" f |} — a: ae 2 ] 
—__, ae oi *—i 7 tr he 
Thou in the dark-ness drear their one true light. 
Vet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 
And hearts are brave a- gain, and arms are strong. 
' , j 
— @. | = . — — 
Bp -— Sete Sete 7-2 
—_ SS SS SS SE 
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It is astonishing how quickly the choir and the congregation 
will assimilate these changes. I have found it a good plan 
to make the choir underline the words ‘darkness drear,’ 
‘one in Thee,’ ‘ brave again.’ They will never again want 
to sing ‘drear their one true light’ or ‘-gain and arms are 
strong.’— Yours, Xc., 

November 6, 1917. CHARLES H. Lioyp. 

MUSIC FOR MEN AT THE FRONT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

Str,—Mr. Barber’s article on music for the men at the 
Front, and the letter of ‘ Mus. Bac.,’ have interested me 
immensely, and it has occurred to me that the experiences of 
one who has been over eighteen months in France and 
Belgium would perhaps interest some of your readers also. 

Music means more to the man out here than the average 
person thinks. After a strenuous period in the trenches, the 
soothing effect of music on the semi-shattered nerves is 
extraordinary. It possesses in a remarkable degree the 
power of lifting the soul completely out of its environment, 
and transplanting it into another sphere. The oft-repeated 
assertion that ‘Tommy’s’ musical taste does not rise above 
ragtime or selections from musical comedy I have proved to 
be an absolute fallacy. Time was when I held the same 
opinion myself, but I hadn't joined the Army then! Since 
coming out to this country I have given numerous pianoforte 
recitals and assisted in or organized many concerts both at 
the Base and in the vicinity of the line, and I have made it 
a golden rule never to insult the men by offering them 
anything but the best material. There are two occasions 





which stand out vividly in my recollection as particularly 
encouraging examples of appreciation of fine music on 
the part of a khaki audience. The first was nearly 
eighteen months ago, at the Base, when a violin and 
pianoforte recital was given by a Mr. Percy Mason (manager 
of one of the Y.M.C.A. huts there) and myself. The chief 
item on the programme was Grieg’s beautiful Violin and 
Pianoforte Sonata in G, to which the men listened with 
rapt attention. There were also several violin solos by 
Svendsen, Bach, De Beriot, and Moszkowski, whilst I con- 
tributed works by Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Liszt. And 
the amazing thing was that in spite of numerous counter- 
attractions at the various institutions at the Base the hall 
was crowded, and only one man left before the performance 
was over. 

The second outstanding occasion was in September last, 
when I gave a pianoforte recital at a hospital not very far 
behind the line, at which I received more appreciation 
than I have had from many an audience at a classical 
concert. The programme included the Bach-Liszt Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, and Liszt’s 13th Rhapsody—surely 
hard nuts for an a//eged unmusical audience to crack! The 
rest of the programme was made up of shorter works by 
Arne, Paderewski, Chopin, and Dvorak, and several items 
(including the Bach Fugue—how’s that for the man who 
says that ‘Tommy’ can’t appreciate good music!) were 
encored. I say this not for my own glorification, but 
simply to disprove the statement that the average ‘ Tommy’ 
cannot appreciate anything higher than the latest Revue. 

Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR F. MILNER, 
(A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O.) 
Headquarters, B.E.F., November 11. 








‘Reviews. 


Organ Sonata No. 1,in F. Op.149. By Charles Villiers 
Stanford. (Augener, Ltd.) The marked improvement in 
the status of the organ and its music in this country is 
undoubtedly due to the increased attention our leading 
composers are now giving to the instrument. For this 
reason the appearance of an important work by Sir Charles 
Stanford is welcome. Apart from this general consideration, 
the work is sure of appreciation on account of its attractive 
quality. It is of moderate length, straightforward in 
character, admirably suited to the instrument, and not 
difficult—qualifications which are not always present in 
modern music of the best class. The first movement is 
concerned chiefly with development of a telling phrase, 
contrast being provided by a more animated section in 
F minor. There is no return to the original key, the 
movement coming to a pause on the dominant of A fiat, 
leading into a tuneful Tempo di minuetto—an effective device, 
but unfortunately making the admirable first movement 
unavailable for separate performance as a voluntary. The 
Finale gives further treatment to the phrase with which 
the Sonata opens, the best part of the movement being 
the flowing fugato. The work closes with some charac- 
teristically broad writing. We note on page 5, second score, 
bar 3, that the last note in the pedal should be B, not A. 

L’Auresque (Scene de Danse). By J. D. Davis. 
(Novello & Co.) This graceful pianoforte piece, written 
by an accomplished British musician, should find a welcome. 
It lies so well to the hands, and is as free from technical 
difficulties as it is from eccentricity of harmony. Opening 
with a tender, coaxing theme, it later develops a gay mood 
which leads back to the original theme. 

Communion Service in E flat. By William H. —. 
(Stainer & Bell.) An excellent setting, suitable for festal 
occasions. The vocal writing is free and telling, and there 
is a particularly good organ part. 

Three Preludes (second set), Tone Stanzas 16-20, for 
Pianoforte. By Ernest Austin. (J. L. Larway.) Mr. 
Austin has gained a high reputation as a writer of short and 
picturesque pianoforte solos, and his latest essays are likely 
to add to it. The Tone Stanzas are entitled Consolation, 
Birthday Greeting, Romance, Prayer, and Second Rondel. 
The composer is not ashamed of being melodious, and his 
writing for the keyboard is resourceful without being unduly 


difficult. 
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THE TRANSLATION OF SONGS AND OPERAS INTO ENGLISH. 
By N. pe V. Hart. 


(Continued from October number, page 458.) 


Rule 2.—There is no need to emphasise the importance of this rule. One example of its breach will suffice. In Tonio’s 
song, ‘ Un tal gioco,’ from ‘I Pagliacci’ : 
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is hard-ly worththe play - ing, Let To - nio pon - der. 





the words ‘is hardly worth the playing, Let Tonio ponder’ Mr. Frederick Jameson’s translations of Wagner are the | 


break the musical phrase into two unequal moieties at the best we have in the English language, and he almost | 


word ‘Let.’ To begin a new sentence, which requires invariably attains a very high degree of excellence. ~ A great 
to be preceded by a pause to make the sense clear, in the deal of his success is due to the observance of the rule under 
middle of a musical phrase is completely to destroy the consideration: but the conventional system of rhyming 


unity of that phrase. With regard to the preservation forces even Mr. Jameson sometimes to break this rule | 


of the musical rhythm, it is almost impossible to quote unnecessarily. Take his translation of Walter's song in 
individual bars; but if the reader will look at the current ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ beginning : 
translations of such songs as ‘Largo al factotum’ from 


*Il Barbiere,’ ‘ Fin ch’ andal vino’ from ‘ Don Giovanni, * Am stillen Herd in Winterszeit, 

and ‘Wohin’ by Schubert, he will see that the rhythm wann Burg und Hof mir eingeschneit, 
is subtly but constantly broken. There are many ways wie einst der Lenz so lieblich lacht’, 
in which a translator can break the rhythm. Sometimes undwie er bald wohl neu erwacht 

he places a heavily-accented English syllable where ein altes Buch vom Ahn’ vermacht, 
the original had a syllable which, while it was in fact gab das mir oft zu lesen : 

accented, was accented only slightly ; sometimes he places Herr Walther von der V ogelwi eid’, 

on an unaccented note a syllable with several double der ist mein Meister gewesen. 


consonants—a syllable which in ordinary speech may be 
unaccented, but which by reason of its consonants receives a 


Mr. Jameson translates as follows : 
slight accent when sung ; and sometimes he splits a word ' 


into syllables in a manner different from that of the original ‘In snowbound hall by fireside, 

—a thing which can be done harmlessly, but which often When prisoned fast at wintertide, 

results in making the rhythm halt. How once the laughing Spring did reign, 
Rule 3.—The composer in setting words to music naturally And, sleeping now, should wake again, 

arranges his musical phrases in such a way that the important An ancient book, to heart and brain, 

words fall on the important notes. But he does more than The blessed tidings brought me : 

this. Each note in a phrase varies in importance according Sir Walther of the Vogelweid, 

to its position in respect of the musical beat ; according to Was then the master who taught me.’ 


its length ; according to its pitch, and hence the ease or 

difficulty with which it can be sung; and according to its| Wagner’s verse is here in short, rhymed lines, and three 
tonal relation to the other notes of the phrase. A composer of the lines, it will be noticed, have the same rhyme. Now 
worthy of his craft knows this, and distributes the notes of Mr. Jameson realised, quite rightly, that this was an 
his music in such a way that the degree of importance of the occasion on which the translation would have to rhyme, if it 
word in respect of the literary phrase in which it stands was to reproduce on the listener the effect of the original; 
corresponds precisely with the degree of importance of the hence his faithful reproduction of the rhyming scheme. The 
note it falls on in respect of the musical phrase in which the translation reads excellently, and if reading were the test 
note occurs. It is the duty of the translator to have the same there would be nothing but praise for it. Unfortunately, 
minute care in the allocation of words to notes in his however, it fails in effect when sung. Consider the phrase, 











translation. ‘ wie einst der Lenz so lieblich lacht’’ : 
ral 
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wie einst der Lenz so _ lieb - - lich lacht’ 
how once the laugh-ing Spring did reign, 
how once the Spring so light - - ly laughed, 


A glance will show that the words /es and /ach¢ are on the | most important note of the phrase. Had Mr. Jameson not 
two most important notes of the phrase, and that in this! been so obsessed with the desire to write a stanza which 
particular c: ee it is of primary necessity that the English words | would correspond entirely with the rhyming scheme of the 
* Spring ’ and ‘ laughed’ should fall on the same two notes | original, his sense of proportion would have told him that to 
in the translation. But it is difficult to find two rhymes for | the ear of a listener little would be lost by rhyming only two 
‘laughed,’ which is what the rhyming scheme strictly | of the three rhymed lines. Had he translated the phrase: 
requires; consequently Mr. Jameson has changed the| ‘ How once the Spring so lightly, laughed,’ he. would have 
wording of the phrase. He triumphantly achieves his| found that the one rhyme ‘again’ and ‘ brain’ would have 
thymes—but at what a cost! Wagner placed the | been quite sufiicient to satisfy the ear, while at the same 
vallentando and the fotnt d’orgue on the C and D in| time he would have placed the English words on the very 
order to allow the singer to colour the word /acA¢ in such | notes on which the corresponding German words fall, and 
a way as to reinforce its meaning, while he was careful to| would have given the singer just the opportunity for tone- 
see that the word Zev, the key-word of the song, fell on the | colouring which Wagner intended. 
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in, take Mr. Percy Pinkerton’s translation of 
Schumann’s ‘ Wenn ich in deine Augen 


Ex. 3 
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Wenn ich in dei ne Au - genseh’, 
Love, when I gaze in -to thineeyes, 


Here the translator succeeds in breaking Rule 3 twice in 
one short phrase. He places the strongly-stressed word 
‘Love’ on the unaccented half of the first beat (incidentally 
breaking Rule 2 as well), and then forces the syllable ‘-to’ 
of the unimportant preposition ‘into’ on the note C, the 
most important note and the climax of the phrase, which in 
the original bears the principal word, Augen. 


(To be continued.) 


Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

New York papers chronicle the deaths, almost simul- 
taneously, of Mr. WILLIAM FERDINAND GLOVER and his 
sister, Mrs. GRAY, which occurred on October 15. Mr. 
Glover and Mrs. Gray (née Emily Glover) were the surviving 
children of the late Professor Glover, who was for over 
thirty years organist of the Roman Catholic pro-Cathedral, 
Dublin, and who died on December 18, 1899. Another 
daughter, Erminie, became the wife of James Mackay, and 
was a noted harpist. Her son is the present James Glover, 
the popular musical director of Drury Lane Theatre. 

WiLLt1AM SExTON, on November 17, aged sixty-nine 
years. He was the founder of the Meister Glee Singers, 
a quartet party which deservedly attained a very wide 
reputation. He was for many years a leading alto singer at 
Westminster Abbey, holding the rank of Vicar-Choral. 

JoHN Jounson, of ‘Wych Elm,’ Flixton, Manchester, 
suddenly, on November 11. He was organist of Runcorn 
Parish Church for thirty-one years. 


THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 
QUEEN’S HALL. 

The hundred-and-sixth season of this Society was 
announced to begin on November 26. Six concerts are 
included in the scheme, all to be given on Mondays, com- 
mencing at six p.m. The remaining dates are December Io, 
January 28, February25, March 11, andApril 15. Sir Thomas 
Beecham will conduct. The subscription rates for the public 
are £3 (including the tax), and £1 10s. 6d. for the cheaper 
seats. Members, Associates, and Fellows have special 
privileges, including that of attendance at the two rehearsals 
held for each concert. Students are also favoured. Mr. 
Donald Baylis is still the hon. secretary, but all the business 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. Edwin M. Briggs 
(Keith, Prowse & Co.), 160, New Bond Street, W.1. The 
full prospectus of the music to be performed is not yet 
issued. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD, R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 


The Exhibitions offered annually by the Associated Board 
of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music, which entitle their holders to free tuition at the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M. for two or three years, have been 
awarded to the following candidates:—Maria Golbert, 
London (Pianoforte); Audrey V. Goldsteen, London 
(Pianoforte) ; Mabel Linwood, Nottingham (Singing)—at 
the R.A.M. ; and Doris M. M. Thatcher, Exeter (Violin) ; 
Marjorie B. Edes, London (Violoncello); and Cyril L. 
Salmons, Leeds (Organ)—at the R.C.M. 

The Exhibitions previously held by Doris Hobson 
(London), Leslie H. England (Blackheath), and Alfred 
De Reyghere (Bedford) at the R.A.M., and by Lena 
Chisholm (Parramatta, N.S.W.), Emmeline M. Wynter 
(Hastings), Olive Bowen (Cardift), Evelyn E. Tay 
(Birmingham), and Adrian Holland (Melbourne, Australia) 
at the R.C.M., have been renewed for a farther period of one 
year. 





THE CLOCK JACKS OF ENGLAND. 


The Musical Association opened its Forty-fourth Session 
on November 6, with a paper by Mr. W. W. Starmer on 
*The Clock Jacks of England,’ a subject which, notwith- 
standing its title, proved to have considerable musical 
interest, connected as it is with bells and chimes, on which 
Mr. Starmer has lectured on previous occasions. A ‘jack’ is 
a mechanical figure controlled by a clock, which strikes a 
bell at the quarters of the hours. Jacks were in use for 
proclaiming the time long before the introduction of clock 
dials. They retained their popularity for about four 
centuries, after which they gradually declined in favour 
and were allowed to get into disrepair and decay. From 
the jack we got the well-known and ancient quarter- 
chimes known as Ting-tang or Ding-dong, the simplest of 
all, requiring only two bells. These were generally a 
third or a fourth apart, though they were to be found a 
second apart, in which case the hour bell was a tone lower 
than the second bell. The hour-bell was a most important 
factor in deciding what the quarter notes should be. For 
church clocks with a powerful movement, and where larger 
bells were available, the ideal Ting-tang quarters were 


= =i with the hour-strike é. == | oe 
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smaller clocks with a less powerful movement, smaller 
bells at a closer interval were advisable, generally at the 
interval of a third, major or minor, with the hour bell 
a perfect fifth below the smaller quarter bell, thus: 


62S El « I] un 


the old small jacks played on hemispherical bells, such 
as were used in domestic clocks, mostly a minor third 
apart. There was a very good reason for this, because 
hemispherical bells of good tone generally had the 
minor tenth as the predominating tone above the 
fundamental. Little or no consideration had been shown 
for the musical fitness of the hour-strike or for its 
relationship to the quarter tones. Anything in the shape 
of a loud sound seemed to be considered satisfactory, 
irrespective of any musical requirement. Whether the 
hour-strike was consonant or otherwise with the quarters 
did not seem to have been of the slightest concern to the 
clockmaker or to the authorities who instructed him to do 
his work. In one of our most important cathedrals the hour 
bell was a seventh below the key-note of the quarter chimes. 
Until musicians took the interest they should in bells and 
the music played upon them, we should have to put up with 
cacophony which was an offence to the humblest who was 
endowed with the most elementary perception of the 
consonance of sounds. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Starmer showed a series of 
excellent slides of jacks at the following places: Minehead ; 
Blythburgh ; Southwold ; Wimborne Minster ; All Saints’, 
Leicester; Launceston; Norwich Cathedral; Wells 
Cathedral; York Minster; Rye Parish Church ; Carfax Tower, 
Oxford ; Christ Church, Bristol ; Holy Rood, Southampton ; 
St. Mary Steps, Exeter; Evesham ; St. Dunstan’s Hostel, 
London. Of each a detailed description was given. It 
was demonstrated that the earliest jacks were designed 
for outside use at cathedrals and churches, while the smaller 
jacks were used for the clocks inside the buildings. Their 
popularity extended to domestic clocks, for we have excellent 
examples of the 16th century, the jack being placed over the 
clock, kicking the two quarter-bells with his heels and 
striking the hour-bell with his hands. The bells were of 
course hemispherical, and the intervals for the quarter-bells 
a third. 

Sir Hubert Parry, who was in the chair, moved a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Starmer, who had he said dealt with 
a subject rather off the main line of music, yet one of con- 
siderable importance. Such a lecture ought to be heard 
throughout the length and breadth of the country on account 
of its great interest and deep research. 
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MR. EDWIN EVANS’S LECTURE-RECITALS. 


We announced in our October number that Mr. 
Edwin Evans would give a series of weekly lecture-recitals 
at AZolian Hall on various topics. Up to the time we 
are writing four of the series have been given. The first 
lecture, given on October 26, was on the Viola. The history 
of the instrument was briefly traced, and the important recent 
development of its artistic potentialities commented on. 
For illustrations Mr. Evans and his audience had the great 
advantage of the assistance of Mr. Lionel Tertis, the well- 
known viola virtuoso, who played with Mr. William Murdoch 
agg the transcription by Brahms of his own Clarinet 

onata, and, notably, the Romance and Finale of 
Benjamin Dale’s fine Suite for the two instruments. 
Mr. Evans claimed that this country is producing the best 
viola-players and the best music for the instrument. 
At the second lecture, given on November 2, the subject 
was ‘Modern Spanish Music,’ which Mr. Evans stated 
was still in its youth. The achievements of Albeniz and 
Granados, and further developments of Spanish idiom by 
Manuel de Falla, were dwelt upon. Spanish composers of 
the best class do not get sufficient recognition in their own 
country, a discouragement with which we in this country 
can sympathise. Miss Adela Hamaton, the pianist, played 
selections from ‘ Iberia’ (Albeniz) and ‘Goyescas’ (Granados), 
and pieces by Manuel de Falla and Turina. 

At the third lecture, given on November 9, the subject 
was ‘Modern English Song.’ As what Mr. Evans had to 
say on this topic may interest a large number of readers, we 
are glad to be able to give a résumé of the address which 
has been kindly made for us by the lecturer. 

Mr. Evans said: The original intention was to entitle this 
lecture ‘Songs and Ballads,’ and draw a sharp distinction 
between the two, defining the production of songs as an art 
and the production of ballads as an industry, though artists are 
occasionally pressed by circumstances to become industrious. 
I desisted from this plan because the grouping of the 
examples under the two headings would have Bw! me 
with more quarrels than I cared to have at once. But the 
evils of the ballad system are nevertheless my chief text. 
The system is too firmly established for me to apportion the 
blame among its present supporters, but it is an essentially 
vicious system that subsidises the performance of bad music 
in preference to good, and it operates in a vicious circle. 
Publishers do not pretend to be artists. They are trades- 
people, and entitled as such to make the fullest use of any of 
the recognised means by which tradesmen push their wares. 
Notoriously subsidies are one of those means, and publishers 
cannot be blamed for paying them. Neither can singers 
be blamed, especially under present conditions. The 
extraordinary tolerance of the British public, which 
applauds indifferent singing, often for sportsmanlike reasons, 
has the great disadvantage of throwing open the gates to a 
far wider competition than would be permitted in more 
exacting countries. In face of such competition even the 
best singers have a struggle to live, and it is difficult to 
blame them for not refusing to add to their earnings by a 
means which has the sanction of long usage, and for the 
existence of which they cannot be held responsible. The 
third factor in the situation is the public, which is just as 
tolerant of bad songs as it is of bad singers, pad often 
applauds an indifferent ballad for fear of wounding the 
susceptibilities of the indifferent singer presenting it. A 
raising of the standard in both directions is the obvious 
remedy. It is against English traditions to silence a bad 
performance with noisy demonstrations such as one hears 
on the Continent, but the withholding of customary 
plause would he all the desired effect. Meanwhile if 


me must allotted, a large share falls upon 
a public i its tolerance. In one respect, however, 
ublishers and singers are at least morally in a 
alse position, because their relations are secret. This 


does not, of course, apply to concerts organized by 
publishers, who are masters in their own house, but to other 
concerts where singers are subsidised, and the paying 
audience is in ignorance of the transaction. Apart from the 
ethics of this ‘ secret commission,’ the listener who has paid 
ought to have some means of knowing which songs are sung 
on their merits and which for a consideration. 





——— 


Still it is ultimately the public that must bear the blam 
for what it is prepared to accept without protest when it hy 
the remedy in its own hands. The taste of the public, 
where it asserts itself, is by no means bad. 


favour of bad music, where examples were offered of both 
kinds. At the worst the English public can be c 

with a constitutional inability to distinguish between a 

that has beauty and one that has only prettiness or charm, 
with the result that its preference constantly inclines to the 
latter, because its superficial qualities are more r 

perceived. That trait is by no means confined to 
this country, but nowhere else is it so firmly enshrined 
as a canon of public taste. The composers have jt 
as markedly as the public. Give them a beautiful lyric, 
and it is long odds that in setting it they will accentuate its 
superficial prettiness and let the rest look after itself. This 
superficiality is the besetting sin of modern English song. 
Our composers are far from having that concentrated love of 
their own language that is, for example, characteristic of 
modern French composers. They are too easily satisfied. 
If the tune fits the words they consider that they have madea 
song. They constantly neglect the threefold value of the 
syllable—phonetic, metric, and emotional (or rather, in 


As an assiduoy; | 
frequenter of concerts I have never noticed a prejudice jy | 





our case, anecdotal, for the English lyric, like the English 
picture, has an irresistible leaning towards anecdote). 


These reproaches are, of course, aimed at the army of | 


composers who make our popular songs. There are others 
who are endeavouring with varying degrees of success to 
solve the multiple problem of setting a beautiful English 
lyric in a correspondingly beautiful way, but their songs 
suffer from the handicap of the system, and it is not surprising 


if they are sometimes discouraged from efforts that meet with | 
It can hardly be claimed that they have | 


so little recognition. 
as yet brought the setting of English to so high a level as the 
French have the treatment of their own language. Their 
feeling for the sound of words is not so acute. It would, 
however, be a grave error to conclude that we have no songs 
but only ballads. We have songs, not in abundance, but 
enough to prove that the lyrical instinct, which was so 
strong in us at the best period of English music, is 
not dead,” but only overlaid by more facile forms of song. 
Miss Gladys Moger’s programme gave a convincing 
illustration of this. 


Miss Moger sang with conspicuous good taste songs by 
Nicholas Gatty, R. Vaughan Williams, Angus Morrison, 
Harold Samuel (who accompanied throughout), Roger 
Quilter, Alfred Hale, Clive Carey, Frederick Delius, Albert 
Mallinson, Arnold Bax, Frank Bridge, and a setting by 
Eugene Goossens, jun., of the following 


EPIGRAM. 


The poet sang to a flower, 
And many heard. 
Those who loved the poet 
Said ‘ How beautiful !’ 
Those who loved him not 
Said * How charming ! 
The flower sang in reply, 
But only the poet heard. 
Edwin Evans. 


The fourth lecture, given on November 16, was on 
Verlaine and settings his poetry has inspired. The com- 
posers whose songs were represented were Gabriel [aure, 
Debussy, Charles Bordes, Maurice Ravel, Florent Schmitt, 
Ernest Chausson, Reynaldo Hahn, and Déodat de Sévérac. 
Miss Olga Haley was the vocalist, ‘and her highly intelligent 
interpretations increased her already great reputation. 


, 


Lieutenant J. A. Sowerbutts, London Rifle Brigade, has 
been awarded the Military Cross for conspicuous bravery in 
a recent fight near Ypres. Lieutenant Sowerbutts is 
A.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., was Stainer Exhibitioner in 1911, 
proxime accessit’ Mendelssohn Scholarship 1912, won the 
Oliveria Prescott Prize in 1912, and was appointed assistant 
music-master at Winchester College in 1914. He joined the 
Hampshire Regiment as a private, and received his 
commission last year. 
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1¢ blame MEMORIAL TO invested in the name of the Dean and Chapter, the interest 

en it > > > R 3 of which shall provide a Sir George Martin musical 

: ae THE LATE SIR GEORGE MARTIN scholarship or scholarships for boys leaving the Choir School. 
death of Sir George Martin, which occurred The memorial consists of a slightly graduated white marble 


SSiduons Soon after the 
judice in| on February 23, 1916, a strong committee was ; 
of both | aise funds for the purpose of providing a suitable memorial 
charged | to the distinguished organist who had been connected with within which is cacved a pair of sheltering wings. We are 


Nn @ song} St. Paul’s Cathedral for over forty years as assistant and as glad to be able, by the kind permission of Mr. Pegram, to 
r charm, | chief musician. It was gratifying to find that even in these reproduce a photograph of the tablet taken by Mr. 
es tothe | times the appreciation of Sir George Martin’s labours was so F. Hilaire d’Arcis. ; } 

- readily | widely and deeply felt that the sum of £1,372 was raised. The tablet was unveiled by Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 
fined to | The committee decided to commission Mr. Henry the presence of a large number of friends assembled in the 
nshrined | Pegram, A.R.A., to prepare and execute a design for Crypt of the Cathedral on Octcber 31. In the absence of 


formed to tablet, bearing a circular portrait-medailion of Sir George 
Martin, in bronze, surmounted by a semicircular pediment, 
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Born 1844; died 1910. 
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ment Martin, Knight, Mus. Doc., M.V.0. 
He served for forty-two years, and for 
was organist of this Cathedral Church. 


of | the Dean a short service was conducted by Canon Alexander. 


zade, has 
Canon Newbolt read the following : 


ravery in | * Memorial Tablet to be placed in the Crypt 
‘butts is | he Cathedral, close to the spot where the remains of the 
in 1911, | musician are interred, and to invest the remainder of the These were honoured in their generation and were 
won the | *mount in an annuity in Lady Martin’s name. We _ the glory of their times. There be of them that have 
assistant | Uderstand that Lady Martin has made an arrangement, left a name behind them, that their praises might be 
opined the which has received the sanction of the Dean and Chapter, reported ; and some there be which have no memorial 
ived his | by Which at her death a sum equivalent to that expended "Their bodies are buried in peace, but their 


by the committee in the purchase of the annuity will be name liveth for evermore. 
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The full choir (as it exists in war-time) sang the hymns ‘ Rock 
of Ages’ and ‘ For all the Saints,’ and Psalm xxiv., and at the 
close an Amen by the late musician. In unveiling the tablet 
Sirk ALEXANDER MACKENZIE said : 

There is only one claim—if the word is allowable at all— 
to the privilege granted to me that could be urged. Slight 
though it be, it is a fairly valid one, since I may assume 
with some certainty that among all now present to honour 
a very dear memory, my own personal intimacy with 
Sir George Martin dates furthest back. Just over forty-six 
years ago we met: young musicians, whose roads ran in 
different directions, each with his own ambitions and 
aspirations for the future. But none of these flew either so 
far or so high as to suggest, even vaguely, that one of us was 
to occupy the distinguished position of organist in the great 
Metropolitan Cathedral ; still less that the other would, at 
some distant day, be permitted to speak there, at his friend’s 
grave. The remembrance of the far-off years—full of hope 
and promise as they were—becomes all the more vivid and 
keen now that the good work is over and done and the final 
record of actual achievement is unrolled. And reading that 
scroll as we are now doing, it is to our friend’s native 
simplicity of character, his single-heartedness, to which 
before all else our thoughts are turned. For if ever musician 
was endowed by Nature—one might almost say intentionally 
prepared—with her rarer and gentler qualities, so as to fit 
him peculiarly for the high office which he would be called 
to fill, then George Martin was so fashioned. That sweet 
disposition which brought him much more and better than 
mere respect : his exceptional modesty, accentuated all the 
more strongly by a wholly generous appreciation of ability and 
merit in others, were known not only to every branch and 
grade of his profession, but acknowledged and admired by 
all who came into touch with him. Who proclaims loudest 
is not always the sincerest enthusiast, yet more seldom the 
most useful or capable worker in his vocation, whatever that 
may happen to be. Martin said little, did much, and was 
content with what he knew to be the very real approbation 
of those whose opinions he valued most. Did not one of 
the most genial of men himself—Charles Lamb, to wit— 
oddly protest against being called ‘gentle-hearted’? Said 
he, ‘ It almost always means poor-spirited.’ Not so in this 
case. Behind the habitual quietude and reticence lay will 
and strength, and the glint of quaint humour which over- 
cometh. But ever first and foremost in his mind was the 
deeply conscientious desire to do his duty here, by expressing 
his allotted and trusted portion in Divine Service as worthily 
and reverentially as lay within his powers. And that the 
significance and responsibility of that share were truly and 
earnestly felt, equally in its punctilious preparation as in its 
performance, every worshipping listener was unconsciously 
made aware. I use the word ‘ unconsciously’ with intention, 
because it best indicates that absence of pretence and thorough 
disapproval of catching at mere effect which stamped the 
unostentatious man and all he did, and which invariably 
impressed us all on every occasion, great or small. The 
successor of Attwood, Goss, and Stainer—to go no further 


back—not only preserved the time-honoured musical 
traditions and aims of St. Paul’s, but joined on 
many a new link to their long chain. For while 


maintaining in constant use that splendid catalogue of 
masterpieces by the great English Church-musicians—are 
we not proud of such names as Boyce, Greene, and the 
anique Purcell, to recall but a few?—he added to the 
Cathedral service lists many a work by those old worthies— 
Tye, Tallis, Blow, Byrde, among others—which had remained 
silent and unsung for years. It is something, too, for which 
his colleagues are ever grateful, to have lovingly edited 
numerous services and anthems by Cooke, Gibbons, Croft, 
Travers, Battishill, and to have brought these not only to 
the wider knowledge, but, and better still, within the easier 
possession of the many. We also owe to him the intro- 
duction of some of the Masses and Motetts of Allegri, 
Eccard, Sweelinck, and the great Palestrina, which are now 
given regularly here at their appropriate seasons. And that 
his contemporaries were not neglected or forgotten we 
know by the number of eminent composers of our 
own day who have either written for St. Paul’s at his 


special invitation, or whose merits entitled them to be 
heard here. Truly, justice was dutifully done to every 
claim. I would fail at this moment to do that justice 


<a, 


to his own valuable and devout contributions to may, 
they undoubtedly deserve. In the words of a coll 
‘They show the high ideals towards which he aspired. 


the fine ‘Te Deum’ sung on the Cathedral steps in 18 
informs us of his expressive gifts even more fully. Wea, 
now also specially reminded of the earlier Anthem, ‘ Whoy 
dwelleth under the defence of the Most High,’ in which th 
words placed on that Tablet occur. 
varied and estimable activities, and the extreme care with 
which they were performed, I recall a memorable instang 
of the profound impression made upon a farge gathering ¢ 
musicians on May 31, 1911, when the International Masiql 
Society held Congress in London. Alas! that Sociey 
practically exists no more, and many of its members are nog 
ranged bitterly against us. During the whole of a buy 
week we courted the frank criticism of the foreigner on oy 
native art and artists, and—for all I know—but few of oy 
endeavours may have ’scaped whipping. On one notabk 
| occasion, however, unanimous praise was given unstintedly 
j and that was when, at a Special Service, the choir ¢ 
| St. Paul's—always exemplary, alike in the methods ani 
jthe results of its training—was heard 
Magnificat and two Anthems by Purcell and Byrde. 





To w, 


strangers, both the glory of the music and the perfection- 
what is more, the convincing sincerity of its rendering—mak 
instant appeal, and came as a revelation which compelled 
spontaneous acknowledgment fromthemall. That testimony 
of fall approval—by no means easily won—signalised Martin's 
gifts and the honest pride he took in his work better than 
any poor words of mine can convey. His mark is left : th 

rvading influence of his example remains. We know 
that his work continues im a like devoted and enthusiastic 
spirit, just as he himself would have wished and hoped for. 
Were I asked ‘ Had this man then no faults ?’ the reply would 
have to be that I, for one, have notfoundthem. And it can 
be as honestly said that few men have been held in such high 
esteem by those who could only have appreciated him from 
afar, as the efficient, and—I use the word in its best sense- 
the popular organist of London’s Cathedral, and certainly 
none, within my own ken at least, was more beloved by 
those who enjoyed in more or less degree the pleasure ani 
privilege of his friendship and intimacy. I have been 
entrusted by the Executive Committee of the Memorial 
Fand with the duty of committing this Tablet to the charg 
of the Dean and Chapter, with whose consent and approval 
it is placed here, as an affectionate tribute to the merits ani 
services of George Clement Martin. When entering to-day, 
I saw again a similar dedication to the memory of Arthur 
| Sullivan. The two musicians were close friends, and now 
rest near together. Who can fail to realise the full meaning 
lof that last reward and honour conferred upon them by 
having their life’s work held in perpetual commemoration it 
St. Paul’s? It is deserved! 


BEECHAM OPERA SEASON AT DRURY LANE 


During the past month seven performances a week hart 
been given, mostly of operas that had been previously 
performed this season. Outside these the most notable 
productions have been Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovantchina 
(Musorgsky and ‘ Khovanshchina’ as Mr. Montagu-Nathat 
has it) on October 20, ‘ The Magic Flute,’ ‘ Il Seraglio,’ and 
‘Tosca.’ The Russian opera-drama (performed for the firs 
time in English) unfolds a tragic story, turning upon the conflict 
of the Old Believers and the Tsar Peter, and the difficult 
amours ofa pair of lovers. The drama is not very satisfactorily 
unfolded, but the music is of absorbing and constant interest 
It represents the period of Russian operatic development 
when folk-song was a potent influence over style. T! 
chorus is given unusual opportunities of action. The prt 
cipals required are chiefly males, a fact that added to the 
credit of Sir Thomas in venturing to stage the work in thes 
times. The cast of principals was as follows : 

Dositheus .. on ‘ ee ‘ -. Norman Allin 
Ivan Khovansky .. Foster Richardson 
Andrew Khovansky .. Webster Millar 
Marfa - - -. Edna Thornton 











Suzanne } . Helen Barrigar 
Emma 










and the mind which conceived even but the last two pags!” 
of the Anthem ‘ Ho, everyone that thirsteth” had surelyy} 
clearer vision of higher things than is given to many.’ Ay} 
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The most notable performance was that of Norman Allin, 
whose splendid voice and dramatic power found full scope. 

) Edna Thornton, who is always progressing, was also very 

‘capable. The orchestra provided some of the finest moments, 
and the staging had many points of excellence. Perhaps 
some lack of complete familiarity with the work on the part 

' of the company generally accounted for occasional slackness 

The final scene, depicting 

the self-immolation of the Old Believers and _ the 

lovers, was only mildly exciting. Mr. Percy Pitt 
conducted with his customary alertness. ‘The Magic 

Flute’ has always been one of the company’s most 

attractive productions. The instant appeal of the music 

glows ‘the man in the street’ as well as the trained 
musician to drink in its marvellous flow of tune and rhythm. 

Mr. Radford was splendid as Sarastro, Miriam Licette was 

Pamina, and Sylvia Melis showed her coloratura style to 

great advantage as the Queen of Night. Frederick Ranalow 

as Papageno was as usual a highly-amusing comedian and 
singer, and he was admirably supported by Olive Townend 
asPapagena. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted. Altogether, 
the presentation was one toremember with joy. ‘II Seraglio’ 
is a further beautiful exemplification of the Mozart idiom. 
| It is crammed full of delightful melody. One can find great 
pleasure in listening merely to the accompaniments, noting 
| how every instrument is lovingly written for, and how 
everything fits in exactly. The cast was as follows: 





Miriam Licette 
Olive Townend 
Maurice d'Oisly 
Alfred Heather 
Robert Radford 
Austin 


Constanza. . 
Blonde 
Belmont 
Pedrillo 
Osmin 


Selim Frederi 


The outstanding interpretation was that of Robert Radford. 


Sir Thomas Beecham conducted. 

The last performance of the season was given on 
November 24. Whether London has come up to 
Sir Thomas’s expectations remains to be ascertained. At 
any rate, we are grateful to him for providing such a splendid 
series of performances. 


London Concerts. 


New QUEEN’s HALL ORCHESTRA SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The winter series of these attractive concerts began on 
October 20. César Franck’s Symphony was finely per- 
formed, and M. Arthur de Greef gave a distinguished 
interpretation of Saint-Saéns’s second Pianoforte Concerto. 
The novelty was a symphonic poem, ‘ Ormazd,’ by the 
American composer, F. S. Converse. The poetic basis of 
the work is the struggle between good and evil. The music 
displays a wealth of ideas and much effective orchestration. 
The idiom seems of German origin, and often gave one the 
impression that in a general way we had heard it before. 
But it would not be fair to the composer to deny that he has 
considerable power over his material and a gift of expression. 
A pianoforte part and one for the celeste are added to the 
usual orchestra. Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair’ was one of the most 
welcome items of the programme. 

The second concert was given on November 3. The 
‘Coriolan’ Overture and Debussy’s charming and refined Suite 
‘Children’s Corner’ were items. Bach’s Concerto No. 3, 
in D minor, for two solo violins and strings, brought forward 
Mr. Maurice Sons (the leader of the Orchestra) and Miss Dora 
Garland. It says much for the young lady’s playing that 
she was fitly associated with Mr. Sons. Her tone is full 
and her execution fluent, but beyond this there was that 
indefinable perceptiveness that arrested attention. A 
‘Symphoniette’ on Russian themes by Rimsky-Korsakov, 
performed (according to the programme) for the first time 


| m this country, was a good example of this composer’s 


mode of orchestral colouring. Of the three movements 
{Allegretto pastorale, Adagio, and Scherzo-Finale) the 
middle one impressed us most. The ‘damned iteration’ 
of rhythmic figures in the first movement became, to us at 
least, monotonous. If we are to have singing at a 
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symphony concert, who could be more welcome than Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, who always sheds light upon the music 
she sings? Her choice on this occasion was the Mozart 
Recit. and Rondo, ‘ Non piii di fiori’ (from ‘ La Clemenza di 
Tito’), in which she was associated with Mr. F. Gomez, 
who played the Corno di Bassetto obbligato with great 
skill. Madame Lunn also sang two songs with orchestra— 
‘Testament,’ by Henri Duparc, and ‘ Coeur Solitaire,’ by 
Leon Moreau (both first-time performances in this country)— 
with impressive effect. Like most French songs, the music 
of both compositions is very intimately wedded to the words. 
A Wagner selection closed the programme. 

At the third concert, on November 17, the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
Overture was a rousing beginning of a very long programme. 
It is difficult to know why so much more music is given at 
some of these concerts than the audience can take in or want. 
All concerts that last more than two hours should be subject 
to a special tax. Tchaikovsky’s (Chaikovsky’s ?) expressive 
Overture-Fantasia, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ was a strong feature. 
It was magnificently played. Mozart’s Symphony No. 20, 
in A major (‘ Kéchel’ No. 201), seemed pale after the glow 
of the Russian work. Rachmaninov’s (Rakhmaninov’s ?) 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in C minor, is a magnificent 
pageant of fine music, and the performance of Benno 
Moiseiwitsch was fully worthy of the work. Two Preludes 
for Orchestra, by Glazounov, respectively composed to the 
memory of Vladimir Stassov and Rimsky-Korsakov (both 
performed for the first time in England), proved to be worthy 
tributes to two musicians who helped to shape Glazounov's 
artistic evolution. The second threnody seems much too 
long for its subject-matter, but this tired feeling may have 
been caused by previous exhaustion. After the Preludes 
came Sir Henry Wood’s orchestral arrangement of 
Enrique Granados’s ‘Three Spanish dances’: a brilliant 
feat of orchestration applied to most alluring music! A 
short Wagner selection ended this Gargantuan feast. 
Sir Henry Wood conducted all three of the above concerts. 


“EOLIAN HALL. 


Miss Gertrude Peppercorn is a distinguished pianist 
whose appearances are looked forward to. She gave an 
excellent selection on October 24, her playing showing fine 
breadth. 

Mr. Victor Benham gave a Chopin recital on October 27, 
and later a Schumann recital. At both events he exhibited 
mastery of the pianoforte. 

Miss Kate Friskin gave pianoforte recitals on October 30 
and November 7. Miss Taormina, a charming singer, was 
an additional attraction. 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay is continuing her special 
recitals of folk-songs ; Mr. Kenneth Mackinlay accompanies 
with much skill. 

Mr. Plunket Greene drew a large audience on November 7. 
His recitals are lessons to students in phrasing and 
enunciation. 

A collaboration of two excellent artists, Miss Marjorie 
Haywood (violin) and Miss Ethel Hobday (pianoforte) was 
found attractive on November 12. A new Sonata (Op. 50) 
by Thomas F. Dunhill exhibited the sanity of this composer’s 
style. 

At Miss Rootham’s vocal recital given on November 13, a 
song by Loeffler, ‘ La Cloche félée,’ with accompaniment for 
harp and strings, was a welcome novelty. The combination 
had evidently been engaged in order to produce for the first 
time a new song from Theocritus (the 15th Idyll) 
composed by Cyril Rootham. It is an agreeable piece of 
music in which melody is not despised. 

Mrs. and Miss Kennedy Frazer gave another of their uncon- 
ventional recitals of Hebridean music on November 14. One 
is removed to a world far from the ‘Zolian Hall by this 
fascinating music. 

The London Trio (founded by Madame Amina Goodwin) 
gave their first concert of the season on November 19. The 
programme was, as usual, excellent. It was announced that 
at the next two concerts (January 8 and February 19) Mr. 
Albert Sammons will take the usual place of Mr. Pecksai. 
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RECITAL OF MR, ALBERT MALLINSON’S SONGS. 

Mr. Mallinson encountered some risk when on November 9 
he gave a long recital entirely of his own songs. His output 
—we believe he has composed three hundred songs—is 
always of a high quality, in which the moods of the poem 
are intimately reflected not only in the vocal part but also 
in the pianoforte part. The new songs introduced on 
this occasion showed that the fount of his inspiration has not 
run dry. Such music as Mr. Mallinson’s must be performed 
perfectly if it is to go home, otherwise it had better be 
left alone. In this connection it was fortunate for the 
composer and the audience that the services of Madame 
Kirkby Lunn had been enlisted. She sang her large share 
of the programme with rare distinction. The remainder of 
the songs were sung sympathetically, but not always in 
perfect intonation, by Mrs. Mallinson, and the composer was 
at the pianoforte throughout. 


The London String Quartet on October 26 produced Mr. 
Herbert Howell’s prize Phantasy-Quartet. It proved to be a 
most attractive work. One could admire the originality of 
the composer’s ideas without troubling a great deal as to 
their folk-song basis. Other items were Mozart’s Quartet in 
G major, No, 12, and the César Franck Quintet, in which 
Miss Myra Hess co-operated. On November 2 the party 
played the Quartet by Beethoven, in D, Op. 18, No. 3, and 
Haydn in B flat, Op. 64, No. 3. Mlle. Fernande Pironnay 
sang with much grace Chausson’s ‘Chanson Perpétuelle.’ A 
* Poem ’ for Violin, Harp, and Organ, by York Bowen, wasan 
interesting number. On November 9 Ravel’s Quartet in F 
pleased and at times puzzled most hearers, as it usually does. 


A Threnody in E flat for string quartet by J. B. McEwen, 
the text of which is ‘ The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede 
away,’ was a welcome item. It has many beautiful moments, 
and provides no doubtful problems for the auditor. The 
use of the viola is particularly striking. Faure’s Quartet 
for pianoforte and strings in C minor was the third and last 
number on the programme. Mathilde Verne was the pianist. 
On November 16 Schubert’s beautiful Opus 29, No. 1, began 
the programme, and Schumann’s Pianoforte (Quintet in E flat, 
Op. 44, with Fanny Davies at the pianoforte, closed it. 
Between these two masterpieces a new Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 6, by Armstrong Gibbs, was performed for the first time. 
It is in three movements. This composer is feeling his way 
to an idiom if he has not definitely reached ease and fluency. 
One speculated as to whether some of the harmonic effects 
presented in the playing realised exactly the conception of 
the composer. The second movement, an Andante, begins 
attractively but deviates later into some strange paths. The 
last movement also has some attraction. Perhaps the whole 
Quartet would give a better impression on a second hearing. 
Mr. James Levey, the new leader, who takes the place of 
Mr. Albert Sammons (who is on service), improves at every 
hearing. He is an undoubted acquisition. 


STEINWAY HALL. 


A Bristol pianist, Mr. Vivian Langrish, who had already 
made a g' impression in London, gave an excellent 
recital on October 23. 

At the All-British Concert given on November 1, flute 
solos entitled ‘Two Hebridean Impressions,’ by Gay 
Magrath, gave us an idea of how a composer can think 
scenery in terms of the flute. Cliffe Forrester’s prize 
Folk-song Phantasy Trio was another novelty. 


WicnMore HALL. 


A viola recital is a rare event. Perhaps it will become 
less a rarity after the success Mr. Lionel Tertis secured on 
October 24, when he played in a Mozart Concertante for violin 
and viola with Mr. Sammons. A solo piece composed by 
J. B. McEwen, ‘ Chaleur d’Ete,’ was very effective. 

The recitals of the complete Beethoven Sonatas for 
violin and pianoforte by Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. 





A befitting tribute to the memory of the late Stan} 
Hawley was paid on October 25. He had specialized , 
recitations to music, and it was therefore meet that s 
specimens were included in the programme. In these Mig 
Lena Ashwell (accompanied by Sir Henry Wood) took pax} 
Other compositions, piancforte solos, and songs by the hy» 
musician were performed. 

Miss Sybil Eaton gave a violin recital on November 1, 4 
novelty was Mr. Herbert Howell’s Phantasy-Sonata. 

A new chamber-music party, the ‘ English Trio,’ gave jx 
first concert on November 7. It comprises Miss Fany 
Davies, Mr. William Ackroyd, and Mr. Arthur Willian 
The whole programme consisted of German music—Haydy 
Schubert, and Brahms. At later-concerts British music; 
to have a chance. 

Miss Evelyn Cooke, a young and competent violinis, 
gave her first violin recital on November 8. 

Master Louis Godowsky, a very promising young violinis, 
played the Elgar Concerto (with pianoforte)on November 

Miss Rhoda Backhouse gave a chamber-music concert » 
November 15. She was assisted by Mr. Frank Bridge, M;, 
Felix Salmond, and Mr. G. O’Connor Morris. 





The Royal Choral Society inaugurated its season m 
October 27 by a performance of ‘ Elijah’ on the usual scale 
The principals were Miss Ruth Vincent, Miss Florence 
Taylor (a comparatively new-comer, who made a very gooi 
impression), Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Thorpe Bates. The 
choir was efficient, notwithstanding the scarcity of men. 
Sir Frederick Bridge conducted. 


Mrs. Rose K. Farebrother has undertaken to arrange for! 
three subscription chamber concerts to be given at Leighton 
House. The first took place on November 9. The 
programme was selected entirely from the works of Brahms 
and Schumann, with some modern French songs. 

The South Place (Finsbury, E.C.) Sunday Popular Concerts 
maintain the reputation they have gained for giving first-rate 
music with first-rate artists. They begin at 6 p.m., ani 
admission is free—but audiences must not omit to notice that 
there is a collection. 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s symphonic-poem ‘ Queen Mab’ 
was produced for the first time in France at the Colonne 
Lamoureux concert on October 28, given under M. 
Gabriel Pierne. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MusICc. 


The annual concert and prize distribution was held m 
November 3, when the Lord Mayor and many members 
of the Corporation attended. The special prize awarded 
to the student considered most likely to become distinguished 
in the profession was given to Miss Renée Maxwell, a singer. 
Mr. Landon Ronald, the principal, conducted. 


The fortnightly Chappell Ballad Concerts at Queen's Hall 
maintain their exceptional interest and draw very larg 
audiences. It is amply evident that this sort of musical far 
satisfies the taste of a considerable section of the public 
As we have recently pointed out, one most attractive featur 
is the playing of the first-rate small orchestra (forty-five 
performers) under Mr. Alick Maclean. It is impossible for 
us to criticise the performances given at the two concerts 
that took place on October 27 and November 10. It mus 
be enough to record that they brought forward such artists 
as Madame d’Alvarez, Miss Mignon Nevada, Madame 
Kirkby Lunn, Miss Clara Butterworth, Mr. Gervase Elwes, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, and M. Arthur de Greef. 


The O. P. Club has arranged to give a Dinner 
Sir Thomas Beecham, at the Criterion, on Sunday, 
December 9, at 6.0 for 6.30 p.m. The desire is to honour 
the guest because of his splendid efforts on behalf of Opers 
in English. The hon. sec. is Mr. John Evans, the 





William Murdoch occasioned much interest. 


O. P. Club, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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GOD, AND OUR GOOD CAUSE. 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad. 


MILAN. 


The bright outlook for the opening of the Scala Theatre 
to a season of opera has been rather obscured by the 
tun which events have unexpectedly taken lately. The 
violent enemy offensive on this tront is naturally the principal 
topic of the day; music is but a secondary consideration. 
Tne closing of all the variety theatres has already been 
decreed, and it is rumoured that the opera houses and 
comedy theatres will eventually be condemned. Although 
such a theatrical eclipse would vest the country with a sull 
more bellicose aspect, yet it is reasonable to ask whether, 
apart from the reverence due to the memory of the fallen, 


| and to those fighting for the good cause, any substantial 
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object would be attained? The soldier on furlough, with the 
horrors of war indelibly graven on his mind, may be forcibly 
strack on arriving in town by the apparently thoughtless 
nonchalance of the people, inciting in him holy indignation, 
yet when the first disheartening impressions have been 
dispelled by the attractions of the city, he is perfectly willing 
to follow the trend of the pleasure-seekers ; and where more 
than in the healthy entourage of a good opera house or 
theatre can he find the necessary distraction from the past 
exposure to discomfort and peril? But this is to digress. 

Returning to our ‘ musical notes,’ the Dal Verme season is 
progressing, although there has not been of late that same 
aflaence of spectators. The cause of this is again the 
military situation ; unalloyed attention cannot be riveted on 
Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ has been given 
what a contrast to his ‘La Rondine’! It 
certainly ranks as one of his best works, and amply reveals 
the composer’s genius. The principal performers were 
Signorina Vigano and Signori Giuseppe Giorgi, Tegani, 
and Tisci Rubini. Special mention should be made of the 
tenor, Signor Giorgi. Although his centre voice lacks in 
part the true tenor quality, and is not always well zvzfos¢ata 
(placed), his brilliant top notes have the real Caruso ring and 
are magnificently poised. 

Special performances of ‘ Othello’ are being given now 
with the famous Spanish tenor, Senor Paoli, as protagonist, 
who after several years’ absence from the stage is again 
stepping the boards. If the weight of his forty-seven years 
is beginning to tell in a measure on the vigour of his voice, 
ample compensation is afforded by an exquisite messa-voce, 
perfect enunciation, and superb acting enhanced by the fine 
expression of his classical features. His dramatic tenor can 
be reduced to the sweetness of a /enore legeero. It was 
indeed refreshing to listen to this artist, all the more so as 
tight, suffocated, coarse singing would appear to be 
representative of the modern ‘ schools’ of singing. (Formerly 
there was but one ‘school,’ whether it was the Neapolitan, 
Roman, Venetian, or Bolognese, for all taught alike ; to-day 
there are ‘ schools,’ hence the decadence. ) 

The flattering, well-merited success which attended Sefior 
Paoli’s reappearance was quite spontaneous, and not fanned 
into existence by the easily discernible demonstrations of a 
claque. It was essentially a personal success. The last Act 
especially he delivered with much beauty of voice and pathos 
in the famous Morte di Otello (the death of Othello). Very 
noticeable was his extreme modesty when called before the 
curtain with the other artists at the end of each Act. Signor 
Viglione Borghese was a magnificent Iago, a real intriguing 
villain, the facial expression perfect in its diabolical 
maliciousness. Vocally he was very fine, with top notes like 
‘houses,’ as the popular saying goes in this country. The 
part of Desdemona was sung by Signorina Lina Rossi, a 

dsome young woman with a fine stage presence. She is 
rather inclined to suffocate and repress her voice, and, from 
the technical aspect of vocalism, frequently gets under the 
notes instead of overthem. Mugnone conducted wonderfully. 
The energy he displayed in the third Act was everywhere 
remarked upon ; he was in fact obliged to remain seated in 
his chair for a few moments at the end of the Act in order to 
tecuperate. He panted like a hunted stag. Mugnone is an 
exceptional favourite, and special applause was accorded 

im. 
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LUISA TETRAZZINI AND THE RED CROSS, 

A very sympathetic trail was left behind the pilgrimage 
which this inimitable soprano made recently through the 
Red Cross hospitals in Milan. At the ‘ Cities of France,’ 
which is a large locale put at the disposal of the Red Cross 
by Signor Tito Ricordi—head of the music-publishing house 
of that name—Tetrazzini sang the grand air of Ophelia from 
‘Hamlet,’ and also some French, English, and Spanish 
songs and some catchy Neapolitan cassonette. 


THE LIRICO. 


At the Lirico Theatre, which is as old as the Scala, 
there is also an opera season under way. Incidentally it 
is proverbially the most unfortunate theatre in Milan, 
although it has seen better days and has acclaimed man 
famous artists. Despite the fact that it has been modernised, 
it seems to be persecuted by the veriest ill-luck. The 
season could be passed over were it not for the return in 
‘ Norma,’ after many years’ silence, of the ornce-famous tenor, 
Chevalier Carlo Barrera. He is still on the right side of 
fifty, but has lost all spontaneous power in his voice; yet 
when he does not attempt to emit greater sounds than his 
throat is capable of, it is a very pleasing voice of excellent 
quality. His acting is very good and natural. It is a pity 
that the other executants are hardly worth mentioning. 
These grand old operas, which require fine legato singing, 
should not be represented except on a large scale, because 
the wonderful Bellinian melodies are distorted out of all 
recognition by jerky, spasmodic singing, and the whole 
opera becomes a naked farce when given by other than 
first-rate artists. A Norma who perhaps has never attempted 
to enlighten her mind except through the columns of the 
daily press, can but cut a ridiculous figure. No! these old 
operas should be given well or abandoned completely. Such 
parts require to be sung by artists who are thinkers and 
students. 

THE ‘SIFAL’ SOCIETY. 

A word about the ‘ Sifal’ Society—mentioned in the 
November issue of the M/zstcal 7imes as taking a prominent 
part in the agitation afoot for the re-opening of the Scala— 
will not be out of place. As a matter of sober fact the 
organization of the secondary lyric theatres in this country 
is not what could be termed ideal. From the point of view 
of the impresario it would appear to be as safe a speculation 
as could be found anywhere. It is not often that impresarios 
lose money on these small seasons in minor theatres. The 
seasons that are arranged for the small theatres are invariably 
of very short duration, and the whole thing is worked out to 
a nicety beforehand by the impresario and the agent, and, 
possibly, one or two friends interested. There is little chance 
of these people losing money. If the season should fail, it is 
the artist who pays the piper. For the artist a small season 
is a pure speculation. It the season prove a success, he gets 
his salary ; if it fail, then he is left in the lurch, more or less. 
The impresario always has a list of expenses which must be 
paid, into which he always manages to work his own expenses 
and for which he takes the money that has been tilled. How 
then, it may be asked, can artists be got to sing under such 
conditions? The answer is that, unfortunately, in Italy the 
supply of artists—we refer of course to normal times—for 
Grand Opera is much greater than the demand, and con- 
sequently competition is rife. The very least difficulty in 
arranging a season of opera is the roping in of the artists. 

During the last few years many attempts have been made 
by different groups of artists to smash this monopoly of the 
impresarios by co-operating among themselves to run seasons. 
These combinations are called ‘co-operativa.’ Quite a 
number of successful seasons had been registered, with the 
result that the well-wishers in the lyric profession set to work 
to organize something on a larger scale. They formed a 
Society in 1916 at Milan, among lyric artists, and called it 
‘ Sifal,’ which means ‘Societa Italiana fra Artisti Lirici.’ 
The direct aim of the Society is stated to be the emancipation 
of singers from all mediation of theatrical agents and 
impresarios, who absorb a large portion of their earnings, and 
to be free to act on its own initiative in the choice of artists for 
seasons of opera. The members subscribe a mere trifle each 
year, and the sign of the Society is a small badge with 
* Sifal’ inscribed on it. The Society took over the Carcano 
Theatre over a year ago, and has been running season upon 
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season ever since. It is too early, a_eney in these | able records of recent events, small and great, and announce. 
unsettled times, to be able to forecast the possibilities of} ments of coming events throughout the States. But the 
development, and whether the scheme will meet with any | most notable feature of the make-up is the extraordinary 
lasting success. It has certainly received the approval | number of portraits of performers and professors that appear 
of some of the best-known artists, who have also become] with the letterpress and in the advertisements. Of the The 
members. I have approached several of these with a view] there are no fewer than 841, besides about 70 pictures of} conce! 
to obtaining their general opinion upon the potentialities of} groups and places, &c. A cursory perusal of thes |) conce! 
the Society. They are hopeful that the movement will be | magazine folio pages gives one the impression that there |) gave 


far-reaching, but are inclined to be sceptical. is a promise of abnormal musical activity in the States | Purce 
It is upon the small, unknown artists that the burden of the | notwithstanding the urgent claims of the war. In his) Germ 
work will fall. Its aim is an ideal : it is socialism among the | prefatory remarks the Editor (Mr. John C. Freund) says: welcol 
artists. Much time and earnest endeavour will have to be The coming season promises to be the most active as | and E 
spent before a really extensive and effective organization can| well as prosperous for all those engaged in the musical 
be worked up, but once this conception has been attained, it} field and also for those engaged in the musical Mr. B 
will do much towards raising the moral of the minor lyric] industries. the to 
theatre and changing it into a healthy and conscientious Managers, artists, singers, players, certainly those of magn! 
profession. E, HERBERT-CEsARI, standing, report a greater demand for talent than ever numer 
cxnnnemannete before. Musical associations report increased interest ; Esta | 
ROME artists report that they have more engagements than they songs 
os , can begin to fill ; the Opera House is already out witha organ 
The Autumn opera-season which is now drawing toaclose,|! statement that this will probably be the most successful Arthu 
has had considerable success, although it began later than season it has ever had: musical comedies, even with master 
usual and has had to combat all the difficulties consequent] advanced prices owing a the tom lame. one turning away ‘The 
upon the present extraordinary times, difficulties which are people. And yet, with all this, the ‘quite profession dainty 


particularly felt in the artistic world owing to the calling to} and the musical industries have not yet reached that 
arms of many singers, and a large proportion of the members| basis of solidity that has been attained by the workers in the R 
of the various orchestras, == . other professions and in other lines of industry. contin’ 

A short season at the historic Valle Theatre was chiefly Stution bonis of Ga & a f both H f th prese: 
notable for the presentation of ‘Werther,’ in which the L sha a riage ale es ey ‘ “ , ve es © entitle 
Signorina Wornos distinguished herself in the part of| “8!S!ature to regarc music purely as a luxury and, therelore, } aq 5 
to regard the musical industries that are back of the art as ‘The | 


Carlotta. . - : . 

A long and uniformly successful season at the Manzoni also = the category of luxuries. As to this, Mr. Freund *By th 
was notable for the revival of Bellini’s ‘Norma’ and | “YS: 2 ae e ; a goo 
* Sonnambula,’ operas which had not been presented in The underlying spirit is that music really means constr 
Rome for some time. Besides these operas, we had| 0thing serious in our human life, while the musical Village 
Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale,’ and the now inevitable ran of| imdustries only cater to the well-to-do minority ; that Matthe 
* Rigoletto,’ ‘ La Traviata,’ and the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia.’ music might be very well for those who cared for it; ‘Goye: 

Far more than ordinary success, however, has attended| W&S In the best sense only a fad for the educated few ; once p 
the Autumn season at the Costanzi. Here, as in the other for diversion for the socially inclined, but that, all in all, certain 
theatres, the programme has been invariably filled by the} had no real place in the serious affairs of life. And more { 
usual national operas, ‘Carmen,’ ‘Madama Butterfly,’ &c. this at a time when never before had music entered so special 
But a perfect furore has been caused by the singing of a thoroughly into almost every phase of our national Andert 
Spanish prima-donna, Sefiorita Angeles Ottein, who has existence. When Congress adjourned the members rich ti 
interpreted the part of Rosina in the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia.’ stood up—and did what? Why, they sang ‘ America’! alto vo 
Gifted with a full and rich mezzo-soprano voice, of marvellous| At the recruiting stations you heard the martial strains Parcell 
elasticity, she possesses besides a real dramatic talent and all of a band or when troops went through the streets. In Fairy ( 
the vivacity of character which one is wont to associate with the camps, in recreation hour, they sing, just as music Gibson 
her nation. All these have made for an unsurpassed has found a place in the trenches on the other side of She a 
interpretation of the sprightly creation of Rosina, an| the water, in the hospitals, to relieve the agonies of the | melodi 
interpretation which it is not too much to say sheds new sick, the wounded, the dying. The community chorus Applet 
honour on the name of the great composer, the centenary} _™ovement has swept the country. one of 
of whose ‘ Barbiere’ was celebrated in this its native city | Then the need for organization is impressed : _ Mad. 
nearly two years ago. A fair calculation shows that there are over two singing 


At the Serata d’onore the Sefiorita Ottein sang in the} million people actively engaged in the musical field and Musica 
scene of the lesson, the waltz ‘ L’incantatrice,’ and the} the industries, an army of useful, energetic, highly held at 
* Carnevale di Venezia,’ accompanied by the grand orchestra;}| intelligent people. But they lack the one thing needed The p 


and in Spanish, the ‘Polonese’ of Ximenis, and the| in these days of struggle and strife, and that is (Liebes 
‘Canzone Andaluse’ of Alvarez, accompanied on the} organization. When the musical world and the musical | 4 cycle 
pianoforte. industries are organized they will have taken a long step foundec 


It is natural that after the success of the Autumn] in advance not only to secure just recognition for to the 
season the management of the Costanzi should not follow} themselves ‘on the merits’ but they will have taken a and sot 
the example of some of the larger Italian theatres, which] still longer step toward the human uplift, which in the tone-qu 
will remain closed during the Winter. Instead, there is} end must come through those spiritual influences which | Tom G 


announced a Winter bill which in these times one may call] are classed under the word ‘culture.’ ‘Songs 
ambitious, including ‘ Falstaff,’ the new ‘ Rondine’ of a duet) 
Puccini, ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ (in which the celebrated tenor Mr. G 

Bonci will sing), ‘ L’ Adriana Lecouvreur,’ ‘ La Boheme,’ &c. A dramatic scene occurred at the opening of the season at J operatic 


Our old Covent Garden friend, the tenor, Franz, will also | the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on November 1}. this oc 
appear in ‘ Othello,’ and we shall gain from the Scala| The curtain had fallen on the second Act of ‘ Aida,’ when it} Singing 
the director Marinuzzi, who last year was responsible for the | rose again, and the principal artists—Caruso, Amato, Muzio, | possessi 
Milanese productions. Matzenauer, and Ruysdael—filed out of the wings, while} diction. 
LEONARD Peyton. | the monster chorus was formed up in the background} Marie I 
Ruysdael then unfolded a big American flag, and the} Mada 
aaa ’ orchestra broke into the strains of the ‘ Star-spangled Banner, | Town | 
UNITED STATES. the artists singing each verse and the chorus sweeping into} ssembl 
Musical America, the well-known New York weekly] the refrain. Rising at the first strains, the great audience} the Aus 
magazine, has issued a special Autumn number (October 30). | waited until the final notes, and then burst into a frenzy of | and Mi: 
It is a remarkable production of its kind, for it consists | cheering, men and women in the ‘diamond horseshoe’ vying} 4 eno 
of 228 pages (15? inches by 11} inches), and the price is only | with those in the stalls and galleries. The Metropolitat Craxton 
25 cents. The contents do not include articles on general | Opera House had never before witnessed such a dramatic an’ The 
musical topics, and no music is given. There are innumer- | unexpected spectacle. current 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The Birmingham Choral Union inaugurated its season’s 
concerts at the Town Hall on October 20 with a miscellaneous 
concert. The full choir of the Society was present, and 

ve an admirable selection of part-songs, including 

Parcell’s ‘ Fairest Isle,’ Bantock’s ‘O can ye sew cushions,’ 
German’s ‘ My bonnie lass, she smileth,’ Elgar’s always 
welcome ‘The shower,’ Sullivan’s ‘O Gladsome Light,’ 
and Handel’s ‘ Let their celestial concerts all unite,’ truly a 
representative selection, superbly sung by the choir under 
Mr. Richard Wassell. In spite of the lack of male voices, 
the tone-balance was fairly well maintained, but it was the 
magnificent quality of ‘the sopranos and contraltos and their 
numerical strength that proved such a great factor. Miss 
Esta D'Argo and Mr. Norman Allin contributed well-chosen 
songs and vocal duets. Mr. C. W. Perkins played several 
organ solos with perfect art, and our local pianist, Mr. 
Arthur Cooke, evoked enormous enthusiasm with his 
masterly playing of his own ‘ Staccato-Caprice,’ Holbrooke’s 
‘The Orgy,’ Chopin’s lively ‘Three Ecossaises,’ and his 
dainty interpretation of one of Field’s Nocturnes. 

The Appleby Matthews Monday Evening Concerts at 
the Repertory Theatre, of which twelve will be given, 
continue to attract the select few. Among the novelties 
presented so far was a work by Eugene Goossens, jun., 
entitled ‘ Five Impressions of a Holiday,’ for violin, ’cello, 
and pianoforte, consisting of five descriptive numbers— 
‘The Water Wheel,’ ‘ The Village Church,’ ‘ On the Hills,’ 
‘By the River,’ and ‘ At the Fair.’ The composer displays 
a good deal of modernity in his harmonic devices and 
construction. The most realistic of these sketches is ‘ The 
Village Church.’ At one of the concerts Mr. Appleby 
Matthews supplied the whole programme, playing the 
*Goyescas’ by Granados, which he had already performed 
once previously at the Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery. He 
certainly most ably fulfilled a difficult task, securing a much 
more finished reading than on the previous occasion. A 
specially interesting concert was that at which Miss Helen 
Anderton, a contralto gifted with a voice of an exquisite and 
rich timbre, sang two rarely-heard songs by Brahms, for 
alto voice with viola and pianoforte accompaniment, Op. 91, 
Parcell’s delightful air, ‘ Hark ! the ecch’ing air,’ from ‘The 
Fairy Queen,’ two songs by Scarlatti, two songs by A. M. 
Gibson, and two Tennyson songs by Frederick Nicholls. 
She also took the alto solo in Schubert’s simple and 
melodious ‘ Serenade’ for female voices. The choir was Mr. 
Appleby Matthews’s Ladies’ Choir, which also took part in 
one of Brahms’s Trios for female voices, harp, and two horns 

Madame Minadieu, a prominent vocalist and teacher of 
singing at Birmingham, is inaugurating four ‘ Matinées 
Musicales’ of exceptional interest, the first of which was 
held at the Grosvenor Room, Grand Hotel, on October 27. 
The programme included Brahms’s ‘Songs of Love’ 
(Liebeslieder Walzer), and Henschel’s ‘ Serbian Romances,’ 
a cycle for four voices with pianoforte accompaniment, 
founded on a series of Old Serbian Folk-songs, according 
to the Talvy’schen version, consisting of quartets, duets, 
and songs. Both cycles were sung with animation and fine 
tone-quality by Miss Dorothy Silk, Miss Mary Foster, Dr. 
Tom Goodey, and Mr. Herbert Simmonds. In the Brahms 
‘Songs of Love’ the pianoforte accompaniment (written as 
a duet) was played with much verve and character by 
Mr. G. H. Manton and Madame Minadieu. The Russian 
Operatic tenor, Vladimir Rosing, made his début here on 
this occasion, creating an excellent impression with his 
singing of Russian songs. He is an artist to the core, 
possessing remarkable versatility of emotional and expressive 
diction. He was accompanied on the pianoforte by Madame 
Marie Rosing. 

Madame Clara Butt’s annual concert took place at the 
Town Hall on October 26, attracting as usual a crowded 
assembly. She was in fair voice, and was supported by 
the Australian soprano, Madame Stralia, Lady Tree as reciter, 
and Miss Adela Verne, solo pianist. The latter artist achieved 
an enormous success. The accompanist was Mr. Harold 

taxton. 

The first of three orchestral concerts arranged for the 
current season by the Wassell Orchestral Society was given 


Witaa 





at the Town Hall on October 27, under Mr. Richard 
Wassell, with the New Birmingham Orchestra. The 
programme included Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Elgar’s 
* Pomp and Circumstance’ March No. 1, in D, and four 
numbers of the second ‘ Wand of Youth’ Suite, Sibelius’s 
‘ Valse Triste,’ Ravel’s ‘ Pavane pour une Enfante Défunte, ’ 
and the ‘ Ride of the Valkyries.’ The Polish violinist Melsa 
gave with artistic finish Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. He 
also played Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat, arranged for the 
violin by Wilhelmj, Sarasate’s ‘ Zapatéado,’ and for an 
encore a delicious Berceuse by César Cui. 

The second Birmingham Symphony Concert of this 
season attracted a large audience to the Town Hall on 
October 31, the conductor being Sir Henry Wood. The 
New Orchestra was on its mettle, and the conductor’s 
magnetic personality was at once felt, for he obtained 
remarkable results which led one to believe that with further 
experience our Permanent Birmingham Orchestra will attain 
high rank. The only British composer that figured in the 
programme was Hamilton Harty, who was represented by 
his sparkling ‘Comedy Overture.’ The most ideal and truly 
moving performance of the evening was the ‘ Prelude 
and Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan.’ The chief novelty was 
centred in Sir Henry Wood’s orchestration of Moussorgsky’s 
‘Pictures from an Exhibition,’ Granados’s ‘ Five Spanish 
Dances,’ and Enesco’s ‘ Roumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1. The 
vocalist was Miss Rosina Buckman, whose dramatic delivery 
of the aria ‘ Ritorna Vincitor,’ from Verdi’s ‘ Aida,’ and the 
Ballatella from ‘ Pagliacci,’ held the audience. 

The fifty-second Annual Police Concerts, given in the 
Town Hall on November 3 (a matinée and evening concert 
as usual), to raise funds in support of the Police Band, 
attracted packed audiences. The band, conducted by 
Bandmaster Inspector Henry Cannon, gave some striking 
selections, and the vocal items were supplied by Miss Rosina 
Buckman, Miss Helen Anderton, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, and 
Mr. Harry Dearth. The accompanist was as usual Mr. 
George Atkinson. 

The second Sunday Evening Concert with the New 
Orchestra, on November 4, given in the Town Hall, was 
conducted by Mr. Joseph H. Adams, who during the last 
twenty-one years has accumulated considerable experience as 
a choral and orchestral conductor and trainer in connection 
with the Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association. 
The programme submitted included Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished 
Symphony,’ the Overtures to ‘ Tannhauser’ and ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ also Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia.’ Mr. Adams is 
to be congratulated on the success he achieved. Mr. Walter 
Hyde was the vocalist. 

A concert-recital of Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ was given by the 
Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association at the Town 
Hall on November 10, under Mr. Joseph H. Adams’s 
conductorship. There was a packed audience, and every 
number was received with enthusiasm, especially the 
Soldiers’ Chorus. Choir and orchestra did well, and the 
principals—Madame Parkes-Darby, Miss Eva Rowlands, 
Miss Mabel Palfreeman, Mr, Walter Ottey, Mr. A. 
Wrigglesworth, and Mr. James Howell—were elficient. 

The second concert of the season promoted by the 
Birmingham Chamber Concerts Society was given at the 
Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery on November 13, the 
executive again being the Catterall String Quartet. Haydn's 
Quartet, Op. 76, No. 4, in E flat, Dohnanyi’s Quartet in 
D flat major, Op. 15, and Beethoven’s colossal Quartet in 
E flat, Op. 127, were all superbly performed. 

Mr. Landon Ronald, always a great favourite in 
Birmingham, conducted the third Symphony Concert on 
November 14. His influence was at once felt, the rank 
and file of the New Birmingham Orchestra loyally responding 
to his beat. Rachmaninov’s Symphony No. 2, in E minor, 
Op. 27, which he first introduced here at the Promenade 
Concerts in 1914, was a strong feature. The novelty of the 
evening was Stanford’s fifth ‘Irish Rhapsody’ (still in 
manuscript). Founded upon Irish folk-songs, like its 
predecessors, the opening and final sections are in the 
style of a march, and the intervening slow section of a 
dirge-like character. The performance was in every way 
admirable. M. Arthur de Greef, another great favourite 
with local audiences, secured a triumph with his gorgeous 
interpretation of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto. 
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The Midland Musical Society gave in the Town Hall, 
November 17, under Mr. A. J. Cotton, ‘Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast,’ and ‘The Death of Minnehaha,’ the 
singing of the choir being excellent. Altogether the per- 
formance was one of the best yet given by the Society. 
The principals were Miss Gladys Moger, Mr. Arthur Wilkes, 
and Mr. Joseph Farrington. A miscellaneous selection of 
music, including Grieg's ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, was also given. 

Mr. Julius Harrison conducted at the Town Hall the third 
Sunday Concert of the season on November 18, providing an 
attractive programme which included Mozart’s Symphony in 
E flat and Berlioz’s Overture ‘ King Lear.’ The solo pianist 
was Mr. William Murdoch. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Bournemouth may regard its winter season of music quite 
hopefully. There is nothing to complain of concerning the 
extent of public favour accorded to those concerts that have 
already been given, and with the prospect of so many interesting 
and varied musical attractions to come, audiences are more 
likely to grow larger than to diminish, especially as the town 
always fills up well for the Christmas and other holiday 
seasons. 

The compiler of this monthly record of Bournemouth’s 
musical doings is at length compelled, owing to a continuous 
increase in his professional duties, to limit the scope of his 
observations in future (with possibly rare exceptions) to the 
series of Symphony Concerts, these, to his great regret, being 
the only functions at which his regular attendance is in any 
way certain. These long-established concerts, however, form 
for most people the premier attraction in the Winter Gardens 
scheme of concerts, besides being without doubt the most 
reliable indication of the town’s position as a centre of 
enlightened and progressive musical intelligence. If the 
attendances during the past month can be regarded in the 
light of a substantiation of the claim that Bournemouth counts 
for something in the musical life of the country, then indeed 
is there reason for satisfaction. The number of persons 
attending the first six concerts of this season has been double 
that of last—a proof surely that music-lovers from all parts are 
finding out that residence at Bournemouth has agreeable 
attractions to offer. 

The excellence of the initial concert of the series has been 
fully sustained by succeeding programmes. Mr. Dan Godfrey 
has undauntedly overcome many harassing difficulties for 
which the war has been mainly responsible, and by sheer 
energy he and his instrumentalists have welded themselves 
into a combination that though rather smaller in point of 
numbers than could be wished, can hold its own with any 
other similar organization. Many of the works at recent 
concerts have been admirably executed, notably the fourth 
Symphoay in E flat, of Glazounov, this exacting composition 
receiving the best interpretation of its numerous intricacies 
ever heard at Bournemouth. Then again, on November 15, 
the well-known Mozart Symphony in the same key was most 
tastefully performed. And who would not say that this was 
actually the greater test of the two?—for Mozart and 
Beethoven lay bare the weaknesses of an orchestra far more 
quickly than the general run of modern composers. Other 
Symphonies of the so-called ‘classical’ type appearing in 
last month’s programmes were the A major (No. 7) by 
Beethoven and the No. 2 in D- by Brahms. A first per- 
formance in England of Ippolitov-Ivanov’s Symphony No. 1 
will probably also be its last here, not a single passage 
relieving its deadly monotony and uninspired staleness of 


phraseology. Another initial English production was 
that of Goedicke’s ‘ Dramatic’ Overture, about which 
also there is nothing particularly striking. Perhaps, 


however, Mr. Godfrey has scme scores of really prominent 
Russians up his sleeve for future performance. An 
Orchestral Ballad, ‘The Night Watch at Sea,’ by Percy 
Godfrey (conducted by the composer), received its actual first 
performance here, and a Miniature Fantasy for String 
Orchestra, by Eugéne Goossens, jun.—an exceedingly charm- 
ing composition which Mr. Godfrey presented most effectively 
—was performed for the first time at Bournemouth. Yet 
another pleasing novelty was Svendsen’s Legend, ‘Zorahayda.’ 
Among old friends we were delighted to renew acquaintance 
with the ‘Prometheus’ Overture (Beethoven) and the 


Serenade for Strings (Elgar). 





Praise for the soloists must in some instances be modified, 
This does not apply however to Mlle. Juliette Folville—noy 
such a popular and well-known personality at Bournemouth 
—whose playing of the fine Rachmaninov Pianoforte Concert 
in C minor rivalled all her previous performances here in its 
power, dignity, and technical brilliance. M. Emile de Vlieger, 
too, scored a conspicuous success in the Schumann ’Cello 
Concerto ; but the same cannot be truthfully said of Migs 
Dorothy Dawson Campbell in the MacDowell Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor, her playing being altogether too un. 
rhythmical in quality to sustain undivided interest in the work 
she essayed. Neither did Miss Yvonne Yorke nor Mlle, 
Maria Levinskaya, in Saint-Saéas’s B minor Violin Concerto 
and Liszt’s E flat Pianoforte Concerto, respectively, quite 
fulfil expectations. Miss Yorke, however, though not 
advanced technically, revealed some musical qualities that 
may yet achieve maturity. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The first concert of the academical year given by the 
University Masical Society was a great success, and a large 
audience assembled at the Guildhall on October 31 to hear 
Miss Fanny Davies and the London String Quartet. The 
programme was composed of Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet 
in E flat (Op. 44), Dvordk’s Pianoforte Quintet in A (Op. 81), 
and Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D major. 


The Musical Club this term is giving fortnightly instead of | 


weekly concerts. Owing to the precarious state of its finances 
the club rooms in Petty Cury, though still retained and rented 
by the Club, are closed for the duration of the war, and the 
concerts are held in College rooms. There is no lack of 
enthusiasm amongst the members who are left, and the 
standard of the programmes is well sustained with the help of 
several musical cadets who are at present stationed at 
Cambridge. The Club recently joined with the Ladies’ 
Musical Club in giving a combined concert in the Malting 
House Play Room. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 

The postponed opening of the Winter session of the 
Corporation Concerts at Plymouth took place on November 3, 
when the band of the R.G.A. was conducted by Mr. R. G. 
Evans in a programme which contained only one novelty—a 
* Lament’ for Organ and Orchestra by Foulds, in which the 
Borough Organist collaborated with the Band. 

At the Sunday Concerts in the Theatre Royal at Plymouth, 
on October 28, Miss Carrie Tubb sang and the band of the 
R.G.A. played music by Tchaikovsky and Gounod, and 
accompanied Musician East in a ‘ Romance’ for Violin by 
Max Bruch. On November 4, Mr. Frank Tapp played the 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata (Beethoven), and pieces by Chopin, 
Liszt, Balakirev, Brahms, Schumann, and some of his own 
compositions. Violin and harp music, played by Sergt. 
F, A. Wellington and his daughter, Miss Isabel Wellington, 
was a feature of the concert. Violin music was to the fore 
on November 11,when Miss Evelyn Tyser played with much 
artistry pieces by Henley (‘Au mois d’Avril,’ a charming 
piece) and Lederer; and on November 18 Miss Perceval 
Allen was the vocalist, and the band of the R.M.L.L, 
conducted by Mr. P.S. G. O'Donnell, played an excellent 
programme, including the ‘ Benedictus’ from Granville 
Bantock's ‘ Suite of English Scenes,’ a ‘Caprice Espagnole’ 
by Rimsky-Korsakov, and the ‘Kol Nidrei’ of Max 
Bruch, with Band-Sergt. Pike as solo cellist. 

The Education Department of the Plymouth Co-operative 
Society secures immense audiences for its weekly Saturday 
Concerts. Music of good standard is presented, chiefly by 
local artists. The Sunday Concerts on the Pier are invariably 
thronged by large audiences, who enjoy the music provided 
by the military combinations of the bands of the R.G.A. and 
R.M.L.I. alternately. A miscellaneous concert given in the 
same pavilion on October 31 for the Homceopathic Hospital 
was financially and artistically successful. 

At Peverell, on October 24, Miss Winifred Blight gave an 
enjoyable concert in which concerted music was the chief 
feature. Miss Blight is a skilled ‘cellist. She collaborated 
with Miss Queenie Spooner (pianoforte) and Mr. R. Ball 
(violin) in Mendelssohn’s Trio, Op. 49, in a Trio by 
Glazounov, and in Frank Bridge’s ‘ Miniatures.’ The 
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jnstrumentalists played solos. On November 11, the R.N. 
Accountants’ Male Choir, in a church near the sea, gave 
anthems by Mendelssohn, Jenkins, and Elgar (‘Seek Him 
that maketh the seven stars’), and some miscellaneous 
items. The combined choirs of King Street Church and 
Sunday School and Stonehouse Wesleyan Church were 
conducted by Mr. H. Woodward, and accompanied at the 
organ by Mr. C. Palmer, on November 14, in anthems and 
choruses, Gounod’s ‘ Unfold, ye portals’ being exceptionally 
well sang. On November 14 a fine selection of part-songs 
was sung by the R.N. Accountants’ Male Choir at Plymouth, 
conducted by Mr. R. R. Kimbell. 

Before the Plymouth Institution, on November 16, the 
Rev. H. J. Chaytor, headmaster of Plymouth College, 
lectured on ‘ The Troubadours and their Music.’ He found 
their origin among the Romans, and associated them mainly 
with musical eulogy of fair ladies, though others of their 
poems had religious or heroic promptings. Mrs. Chaytor 
sang specimens by the Monk of Montauban, Piere Cardenal, 
Jau're, Rudel, and Bernart Ventadour. 

Mr. F. Pinn, organist of St. David's and sub-organist of 
the Cathedral, Exeter, gave a recital in the Mint Wesleyan 
Church on the recently constructed instrument. Harwood's 
Sonata in C sharp minor and ‘ Dithyramb’ represented the 
modern school ; an Elegy in B flat minor by Silas was played 
in memory of the Fallen, and music by Grieg, Lemare 
Smart, Boyce, Hollins, and Salome was included. Miss 
Olive Back was the vocalist. Two days later Mr. Pinn 
figured as co-organizer with Mr. Walter Belgrove, solo-tenor 
of the Cathedral, of two high-class concerts, when Dr. 
H. J. Edwards and Mrs. Hall Parlby played César Franck’s 
Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, and one of the Grieg 
Sonatas. Dr. Edwards gave a beautiful interpretation ot 
Debussy’s ‘ La Cathédrale’ and his valse ‘ La plus que lente.’ 
He also played his own recently-published ‘ Romanza,’ and 
several Chopin pieces. Mrs. Hall Parlby’s accomplished 
style found expression in music by Cottenet and Wieniawski. 
The vocalists were Madame Bertha Widgery, Miss Olive 
Back, Messrs. Dean Trotter and Walter Belgrove. 

Exeter Army Pay Corps band conferred much pleasure 
in playing at a concert on November 7, at which Miss Freda 
Rowe's party of artists, vocal and instrumental, performed. 
Pianoforte solos were given by Miss Adeline Curtis, the Red 
Cross Trio contributed selections, and Mr. Samuel Bishop, 
salo bass at the Cathedral, sang. 

In Torquay Pavilion, on November 1, the Pavilion Select 
Orchestra made its first appearance in chamber music. The 
members were Mr. T. S. Bennett (violin), Mr. J. Hardaker 
(viola), Miss Amy Porter (’cello), and Mr. Edgar Heap 
(pianoforte). In this combination they played Beethoven’s 
Op. 16 and Op. 24 (Violin Sonata), and other numbers. 
The military band of Plymouth R.M.L.I. paid a visit to the 
Pavilion on November 1-5. Specially effective numbers 
were Hubert Bath's ‘ Wedding of Shon Maclean,’ a Keltic 
Suite by Foulds, a Dervish ‘ Scene in the Soudan’ by Sebek, 
and ‘ Czardas ’ (‘ The Ghost of the Woods’) by Grossman. A 
party of artists gave a concert in the Pavilion on November 5, 
on behalf of Belgian Relief Funds, when M. Emile de 
Vlieger played ’cello solos, including Elgar’s ‘Chanson de 
Nuit’ and a Serenata by Glazounov. The vocalists were 
Mr. Laurence Leonard and Mr. Kenneth Ellis, the pianist 
was a Belgian artist, Madame Marie Joliet, and Madame 
Karina, a Danish ballerina, gave speciality dances, including 
‘The good Angel,’ a dance-poem created by herself. 

Lee Mill, a tiny woodland village, had the unusual 
pleasure of a concert on October 19, the performers being 
mainly from Plymouth, and including Misses E. and M. 
Allen and R. Reed, who played pianoforte trios. 

Five members of the Plymouth R.N.A.S. went out to 
Brixton on November 2, and with vocal duets by Mr. Wallace 
Turner and Miss Clarrie Martin, and solos by Miss Beryl 
Scott, a very good programme was compiled. 

Tavistock Church of England Girls’ School performed the 
operetta ‘Sleeping Beauty’ on November 14, when other 
performers helped to complete the programme. 


CORNWALL. 

In aid of Red Cross funds a successful concert was given 
at St. Erth on October 18. In addition to vocal solos, 
instrumental music was provided by Sergt. Robins, R.D.C., 
and Mr. J. Crewes. For the same object, and on the same 


date, at Delabole, a vocal and instrumental concert was 
given under the direction of Miss Bull. At Carne Hill 
also, on October 18, the Bugle ‘One-and-All’ party, 
directed by Miss Meta Hawke, sang an operetta and 
part-songs, and a party of children performed action-songs 
very creditably. 

The operetta ‘An Adamless Eden’ was sung at 
Gunnislake on October 30. At Penwithick, on October 31, 
Miss S. Hearn opened a new organ which had been erected 
at a cost of £90, and Miss Meta Hawke sang solos. 
Anthems and part-songs were sung at Lanner on November 
1 by the United Wesleyan Choirs. Miss Meta Hawke's 
Ladies’ Choir gave a sacred concert at St. Blazey on 
November 4; and Baraclough Choir sang several choruses 
at a concert at Penryn on November 6, when Lance- 
Corporal Corrie played organ solos. Mr. J. H. Cock 
conducted Tuckingmill Choir in choruses and part-songs on 
November 8. Connor Down Ladies’ Choir, of thirty voices, 
has recently been formed by Mr. Crewes, and gave a concert 
on November 10. 

St. Austell Musical Society gave a sacred concert at 
Penwithick on November 11. At Antony, on the same 
date, a new organ was opened in the prettily situated and 
picturesque church. The instrument, of two manuals and 
pedals, cost £339, and has a case of wainscot oak. The 
action is tubular-pneumatic. 

Camborne Centenary Choir, conducted by Mr. F. E, 
Luke, sang some interesting anthems on November 12. 


EDINBURGH. 

The musical happenings of the month centre round the 
activities of Prof. Tovey. The University scheme for the 
season is divided into three distinct yet correlated sections : 
(a) Public Lectures; (4) the Historical Concerts; (c) Concerts 
of the Reid Orchestra. To the latter is added Mr. Kirkhop’s 
Choir, which has been resuscitated under the conductorship of 
the Professor. The lectures and concerts alternate weekly. 
The first lecture was given on October 24, on ‘ The Aisthetics 
of the Keyboard.’ The first Historical Concert, on October 
31, was a pianoforte recital by the Professor. The programme 
consisted of Bach’s Overture in the French style, Haydn’s 
Sonata in E flat major, Schumann’s Impromptus, Op. 5, and 
Chopin's Polonaise-Fantasie, Op. 61. The second lecture, on 
November 7, was on ‘ The larger Forms,’ and discussed the 
problems and illustrations of the former lecture reconsidered 
in this light. The second Historical Concert, also a piano- 
forte recital, on November 14, included Bach’s sixth Partita, 
in A minor, Schubert’s Unfinished Sonata in C major, and 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13. 

In addition to this University scheme tne Professor gave 
two other lectures of great interest. One, the inaugural 
address to the Heriot Watt College on October 19, on ‘ Means 
and Ends in Music,’ the other to the Education Society, on 
October 29, on ‘The Temptations of Musical Research.’ 
The titles of these lectures are a liberal education in them- 
selves. 

Madame Clara Batt, assisted by Madame Stralia, 
Lady Tree, and Miss Adela Verne, gave a concert on 
November 10. 

We are glad to announce that the Edinburgh Choral 
Union will give two concerts, on March 6and 7. The Hallé 
Orchestra has been engaged, and Sir Henry Wood will 
conduct. The choral works to be performed are Elgar's 
‘Spirit of England’ and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 
The details of the orchestral part of the programme have not 
yet been fixed. This commendable enterprise deserves the 
liberal support of Edinburgh musical folk. 


GLASGOW. 

The Thursday Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Philip 
Halstead, at the Art Institute, continue to attract large 
audiences. Among the more notable performances have 
been a new Violin Sonata by Mr. David Stephen, the 
Director of Music to the Carnegie Trust, and a finely- 
interpreted programme of polyphonic choral pieces by the 
united choirs of the University and Westbourne Church 
under Mr. A. M. Henderson. 

The first of the Choral and Orchestral Union’s concerts 
took place on November 17, when the Choral Union, con- 





ducted by Mr. David Stephen, sang with considerable effect 
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a selection of pieces which included parts of Bach’s ‘ Jesu, 
priceless Treasure,’ Bantock’s ‘ Vanity of Vanities,’ and 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, the solo-pianoforte part in 
the last-named being played by Mr. Halstead, and the 
orchestral part on a second pianoforte by Miss Ailie 
Cullen. Associated with Mr. Halstead at the pianoforte, 
Mr. Arthur Catterall gave a first-rate performance of the 
first movement of Grieg's Violin Sonatain G. Miss Ailie 
Cullen played the pianoforte accompaniments with great 
acceptance. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Elgar’s choral work, ‘ The Fourth of August,’ with Miss 
Laura Evans-Williams as soprano soloist, formed a noble 
number in the programme of the first concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society on October 30. As in the other sections 
of the trilogy, the spirit of the fine lines by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon is poignantly reflected in the music, which is typical 
of the composer in his loftiest mood. It was very well sung 
by the choir, which had evidently been well prepared by the 
new chorus-master, Mr. A. Benton. Conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood, Spanish music loomed largely, and Sir Henry’s 
glittering orchestration of ‘ Five Spanish Dances’ by Granados, 
originally written for pianoforte, was distinctly effective and 
well received, as was also the Suite ‘ Catalonia,’ by Albeniz, 
a picturesque and highly-coloured work. Brahms’s second 
Symphony is among the accepted masterpieces, but an 
undistinguished performance failed to dispel a feeling of intro- 
spection and brooding in the music. Very welcome at the 
present time was the cheerful dignity of Handel's Concerto 
Grosso No, 6, in G minor, for two solo violins, solo ’cello, 
and organ (Mr. Branscombe). Sir Henry is to be thanked 
for a revival of this beautiful old music. In his songs 
M. Mischa-Léon made a distinctly favourable impression as 
an operatic tenor of the best type. His fine voice possesses 
power as well as sweetness, and is artistically managed. 
Altogether, the concert was highly successful. Features 
worthy of note were the early hour of commencement, seven 
o’clock, and also the abrogation of evening-dress restrictions 
for the first time in the history of the Society. 

Another departure for the first time was the holding of the 
second concert in the afternoon of Saturday, November 17, 
when the guest-conductor was Mr. Julius Harrison, the 
erstwhile brilliant student of the Birmingham Schoo! of Music, 
composer of the Norwich Festival prize-cantata ‘ Cleopatra’ 
and other notable music, and disciple of Mr. Granville 
Bantock. Mr. Harrison, who was in uniform as a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Flying Corps, has had considerable experience 
as an opera-conductor, and his powers of command were 
shown on this occasion in a programme which contained 
Debussy's ‘ Nuages’ and ‘Feétes,’ the English Rhapsody 
‘Brigg Fair’ (Delius), the Overture ‘ King Lear’ (Berlioz), 
and the third Violin Concerto (Saint-Saéns), in which the 
solo was exquisitely played by Mr. Albert Sammons. The 
solo vocalist, Mr. Norman Allin, used his richly sonorous 
voice very effectively in songs by Verdi and Korbay, and in a 
new ‘ Poem,’ ‘ The Stranger,’ for baritone solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Ernest Bryson, who has been most happy in his 
musical expression of sul)jective lines by Miss Baines. Modern 
in its harmonic scheme, and employing a /ez¢-mo/z/, the music 
possesses atmosphere, melody, and colour. It is a musicianly 
little work which occupies ten minutes in performance. 

The mid-day pianoforte recitals in Rushworth Hall have 
been continued by various players, of whom two local 
pianists, Madame Marguerite Stilwell and Mr. Joseph 
Greene, fully sustained their high reputations as executants. 
Miss Una Truman, an interesting and individual player, 
was responsible for the recitals on November 7 and 14, 
when her programmes included clever performances of 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, Scriabin’s Nocturne 
for left-hand alone, and some welcome examples by native 
composers, including Cyril Scott and York Bowen. The 
recitalist on November 21 was Mr. Edward Isaacs, who 
played examples of Russian music by Glazounov, Liadov, 
and Balakirev. 

The Liverpool and District Organists’ and Choirmasters’ 
Association held a successful meeting in Rushworth Hall on 
November 5, when a hundred and sixty members and 
friends attended a lecture on ‘ The Masic of Spain,’ given by 
Mr. C. W. Bridson, organist of St. Nicholas Parish Church, 


who was ably assisted in his illustrations of the violin muse 
of Sarasate and pianoforte pieces of Albeniz, Granados, and 
De Falla, by Miss Kathleen Daly (violin) and Mr. Joseph 
Greene (pianoforte). 

Among recent happenings was a concert of Old English 
and Irish Music given by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch in the 
Arts Theatre of the University, in connection with the 
Arts Studies Association. Forthcoming fixtures arranged by 
the Music Teachers’ Association include lectures by 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson and Mr. Cyril Scott. 

The accounts of the recent Royal Welsh Eisteddfod which 
was held at Birkenhead have not yet been fully made y 
but it is ascertained that there will be a substantial credit 
balance. 

Mr. Joseph Holbrooke commenced his new series of four 
Chamber Concerts in Crane Hall on November 19, when he 
was assisted by Mr. John Dunn (violin), Mr. Tom Rimmer 
(viola), and Mr. Maurice Taylor (cello), in first performances 
in Liverpool of Walthew’s String Trio and his own Pianoforte 
Quartet in G minor. An interesting programme also con. 
tained finely-played pianoforte solos by Mr. Holbrooke, and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet in E flat. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


No very definite progress in the negotiations between 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the City Council in the matter 
of an Opera House site can yet be reported. Just before the 
close of the mayoral year he met in private the chairmen of 
the various committees whose work would be affected by the 
decision, but no public statement has been offered either by 
Sir Thomas or the city officials. The new Lord Mayor 
(Sir Alexander Porter) on assuming office said that in 
Manchester they had the opportunity of raising three civic 
temples dedicated to the higher life—an Opera House, an 
Art Gallery, and a Library—buildings such as few cities 
would be able to boast. Sir Alexander said he could ‘ think 
of no more glorious memorial to the gallant lads who had 
laid down their lives than those three storehouses of Joy, 
Wisdom, and Knowledge.’ Newspaper discussion has been 
solely occupied with the advocacy of rival sites or localities, 
and, significantly enough, the Infirmary site has not even 
been mentioned. 

Throughout the district concerts are now in full swing, 
and audiences everywhere appear to be increasing. A 
modified distribution of seats in the Free Trade Hall at 
prices more in accordance with the Promenades scale has 
materially increased the comfort of the humble ‘ bob squash’ 
patron, and the Hallé Concerts, both on Thursdays and 
Saturdays, have now more of the animated appearance of 
the great Richter nights. At the time of writing only one 
Saturday Hallé has been given—nominally a ‘smoker,’ 
actually hardly a puff: so much for the hold of tradition on 
an old-established audience! Of the four Hallés to date 
Sir Thomas Beecham has conducted two and Mr. Eugene 
Goossens, jun., and Mr. Landon Ronald one each. Sir 
Thomas's second concert was Berlicz’s ‘ Faust ’—probably 
sung more frequently in Manchester than anywhere else 
in the world. The old-stagers here talk reminiscently of 
Charles Halle’s first performance in the early ’eighties, and 
of the first (and only!) operatic attempt with it at the 
Theatre Royal; of Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel as the 
ideal Mephisto and Marguerite. All performances of recent 
years have had to run the gauntlet of a fierce comparative 
criticism based on the standards of those days—under Hallé 
and Richter a night of nights; in Balling’s hands still 
retaining much of its ancient glory. How would Sir Thomas 
Beecham do it? Expectation ran high, and candour 
compels the admission that much of the production fell flat. 
Some of it was ineffective because of impossibly fast tempi. 
Exhilaration of speed is all right provided definition is clear, 
but neither voices nor instruments can enunciate clearly 
when the conductor is in the mood for a ‘scorch.’ A hearer 
for the first time on October 25 of Berlioz’s ‘ Faust’ would 
have about as much knowledge of the manifold beauties of 
some of this music as had acquaintances of mine of the 
Lake country who were whisked by some speed-monger from 
Windermere to Keswick and thence to Ullswater, and 0 
over the Kirkstone Pass to Windermere again between 4 
late breakfast and an early lunch! My personal impression 
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work until he got to the ‘ Ballet of Sylphs,’ and there he 
enjoyed himself to the full, as also in ‘ Pandemonium’! 
The chanson gothigue of the King of Thule, we were told in 
the programme notes, on the authority of Berlioz himself, 
was intended to be sung in a quite unemotional, absent- 
minded manner, devoid of all nuances of expression. If the 
‘Faust’ music of Berlioz could in any real meaning of the 

ase be styled continuous dramatic music, possibly such 
treatment couid be justified, but in such a patchwork-quilt 
kind of dramatic legend the singer’s instinct which prompted 
(say) Mrs. Henschel, or Miss Mary Davies, or Albani, was 
more to be trusted than the composer’s—achieving simplicity, 
bat never expressionless. Miss Miriam Licette sang in 
the light of the higher criticism, and for me at all events 
fell short of realising the magic of this unique ballad. In the 
ensuing ‘ Romance,’ with the singer more obviously at ease, 
we got more of her real self and of the Berlioz feeling. 
Intellectuality, for once, some felt to be a hindrance rather 
thana help to Mr. Frank Mullings’s Faust interpretation. 
Mr. Herbert Brown, who substituted for Mr. Robert 
Parker, sang with much dramatic force, but sometimes it 
impressed the hearer as being put on and off as a garment 
rather than as springing from a hidden source. 

Mr. Eugéne Goossens, on November 3, brought a strong 
programme. Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ (two of the three move- 
ments), Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto (Mr. ArthurCatterall), 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Fireworks,’ and Mozart's ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony. 
The orchestral parts of his own String Phantasy went astray 
in transit by rail. 

Contrast Debussy’s sea-music with any of the recognised 
notable instances of ocean-inspired orchestral writing, and you 
must note the absence of any suggestion of ground-swell,— 
‘ocean’s diapason.’ Ejigar, Delius, Bantock, MacDowell, 
among latter-day workers always impress me as having 
captured something of the vastness of the deep, the tireless 
heaving of mighty waters: Debussy’s Suite is ‘ water- 
music rather than ‘sea-music,’ concerned with the play 
of light on dancing, sunlit waves, suggesting much 
the same atmosphere as that conjured up by Ravel's 
‘Jets d’'Eaux ’—intensely interesting to any mind attuned 
to the varied moods of the sea, but leaving the feeling 
that the hearer has been in touch with the miniature 
rather than with the infinite. Hearing Stravinsky’s 
‘Fireworks’ again after a course of the later ‘ Bird of Fire’ 
and ‘ Petrouchka,’ the earlier work seems to fali into its 
proper perspective as a sort of advanced study in the 
Stravinsky medium. The band tossed it off as though its 
execution were the merest child’s-play. Mr. Arthur Catterall’s 
solo-playing advances from strength to strength, and it was 
good to hear him playing the Tchaikovsky which we have 
had so often from his master, Dr. Brodsky. The war-period 
has at any rate enabled two British solo-violinists to emerge 
quite definitely as players of the first rank: Mr. Arthur 
Catterall is one, and Mr. Albert Sammons is the other. 

The Catterall quartet season holds promise of several 
interesting works new to Manchester. Speaight’s 
‘Shakespearean Sketches,’ Dohnanyi’s D flat Quartet, 
Chausson’s Double Concerto for pianoforte, violin, and 
quartet, and Halvorsen’s Passacaglia for violin and viola. 
The initial Brodsky quartet concert, on November 1, 
consisted of a Haydn and a late Beethoven Quartet, and 
Busoni’s No. 2 Sonata in E, played by the leader and 
Mr. Forbes. Probably most members of the audience failed 
in their attempts to get at close grips with this Sonata. 

The Bowdon Chamber Concerts Society opened its tenth 
season on October 31, the Catterall Quartet playing 
Dittersdorf in E flat, the Arensky Quartet on the ‘ Légende’ 
theme of Tchaikovsky, and the Brahms C minor. Miss Olga 
Haley gave two examples of the 477a Antica, two favourite 
Debussy songs, and ‘ Soft-footed Snow,’ by Sigurd Lié, 
which had to be repeated notwithstanding the ban on 
encores at these concerts. 

Mr. James Richardson's annual ’cello recitals are usually 
the means of acquainting us with unknown or rarely-read 
pages of the literature of his instrument. Hurlstone’s 
*Lament,’ Bantock’s ‘ Sapphic Poem,’ and Alfred Graham’s 
unpublished D minor Variations were all included in his 
programme of October 29. Miss Edith Webster was his 
associate at the pianoforte, and Miss Alice Shawcross the 
vocalist. 





Dr. Keighley is the new conductor of the Manchester 
Vocal Society, and at the opening concert on November 7 
introduced Elgar’s ‘ Fourth of August,’ from the trilogy ‘ The 
Spirit of England.’ The orchestral accompaniments were 
not available on this occasion, but it is the Society’s intention 
at the last concert of this season to sing with orchestra. 

The feature of Mr. Mark Hambourg’s recital at the Gentle- 
men’s Concert of November 7 was, for some members of the 
audience, the chance of hearing Nicholas Metner’s newly 
composed Sonata in A minor. One listener found it rhapsodic 
to the point of incoherence, despite the player’s well-known 
powers of clear presentment. In less capable hands what 
would it have sounded like ? 

Many music-lovers, debarred by their daily avocations from 
opportunities for the study of the less familiar paths of in- 
strumental music, have welcomed the chances of gaining 
acquaintance with, say, the Chopin Pianoforte Preludes at 
the Tuesday Mid-day Concerts. On October 30 Miss Lucy 
Pierce played them in sequence, and made us feel that 
Huneker was not far wide of the mark when confessing that 
if all Chopin’s works were to be destroyed save one, he would 
plead for saving the Preludes. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


The Sheffield Amateur Musical Society gave a miscel- 
laneous choral and orchestral programme of a model type at 
its hundred and eighth concerton November 20. Sir Henry 
Wood directed a large orchestra, and a choir which in view 
of the exceptional local conditions maintained a fair balance 
among the parts. Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Voces clamantium,’ 
one of the most inspired of his later Church Cantatas, is by 
its text and general mood of devotion peculiarly suited to 
the present period. Heard on this occasion for the first 
time in Sheffield, it created a deep impression as much by 
its intrinsic beauty and appositeness as by the consistently 
fine singing of the choir. The singers excel in finesse 
of expression, and this quality was exemplified in Parry's 
grateful music. In a lesser degree—owing only to fewer 
opportunities and the differing character of the music—the 
same may be said of the choral performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s setting of the Psalm ‘ The heavens declare,’ which, 
with Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. George Parker as chief 
soloists, supplemented by a group of excellent singers 
from the choir, made an effective concert item. The 
orchestra, always a feature of these concerts, was happily 
employed in Holbrooke’s Variations on ‘ Three Blind Mice,’ 
a * Dance of the Potovtsky,’ from Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor,’ 
Mozart’s Minuet in D, for strings and horns, and some 
smaller works. 

A concert of unusual character was given earlier in the 
month by Miss Lily Foxon, who introduced four gifted 
pupil-pianists in the following Concertos: Schumann in 
A minor (Miss Ethel Cook), Tchaikovsky in B flat 
minor (Miss Helen Guest), the Allegretto Scherzando from 
Saint-Saéns in G minor (Miss Minnie Wilson), and 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Capriccio Brillante’ (Master Stanley Kaye). 
The orchestra was that of the Sheffield Promenade Concerts, 
conducted by Mr. J. A. Rodgers. Each performer in her 
and his particular line of talent showed the highest promise 
in the difficult art of concerto playing, and their 
performances reflected high credit on their gifted teacher. 
Miss Eva Rich was the vocalist. 

A vocal recital by Miss Muriel Foster and Mr. Gervase 
Elwes formed a strong attraction at the second Sheffield 
Subscription Concert. They were associated in a number of 
duets, and in these, as in their groups of art-songs, gave 
infinite pleasure to a large audience. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
played exquisitely in some works by Bach, Ravel, Chopin, 
&c., and Mr. Arnold Trowell also performed some ’cello 
solos with great finish of style. 

Excellent weekly concerts (Thursday Three o’Clocks) are 
now being given by the Misszs Foxon, and Lieut. Suckley 
has organized a series of well-attended Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts in the Albert Hall. 


YORKSHIRE. 
LEEDS. 
Leeds can boast of having heard a great deal of good 
music during the past month, in the course of which five of 
the principal series of concerts have begun their season. 
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The Choral Union began on October 31 with an Elgar 
concert, to which the presence of the composer gave 
additional éclat. He conducted a performance of ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius’ which, though otherwise a fine one, 
was marred by the hoarseness of the tenor, Mr. Gervase 
Elwes, who was suffering from an attack of laryngitis, but 
as it was too late to secure a substitute, very pluckily 
struggled through his part. There was a rumour that if it 
came to the worst, Miss Agnes Nicholls had volunteered to 
fill the breach, and one must admit that to hear a ‘ Gerontia,’ 
when sung by so gifted an artist, would have been an 
exceedingly interesting experience. The other parts were 
taken by Miss Phyllis Lett and Mr. Herbert Brown, who are 
too well-known to need comment. Miss Agnes Nicholls’s 
task was to sing the solos in Elgar’s ‘ Spirit of England,’ the 
first part of which was new to Leeds, and indeed to 
Yorkshire. The sincerity and absence of pose or affectation 
in the work—which should form so perfect an antidote to the 
German ‘ Hymn of hate’ that one would like, for once, to 
hear them in the same programme—made a deep impression. 
On November 7 the Leeds Philharmonic Society opened its 
season with an orchestral concert, in which the Hallé 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, jun., took 
the principal share. A welcome feature of the programme 
was that for once in a way British music was in the ascen- 
dant in an orchestral concert. Mr. Holbrooke conducted 
the first performance in this country of his ‘ Lyrical’ Violin 
Concerto, a work which has some angularities but many 
individual and interesting features. It was finely played by 
Mr. John Dunn, to whom it is dedicated. Young George 
Butterworth’s ‘Shropshire Lad’ Rhapsody, which was first 
heard at the Leeds Festival in 1913, reminded us of the 
tragedy by which this more than promising composer has 
been cut off at the moment when he had given earnest of a 
brilliant career. Then the Philharmonic Society’s new choir- 
master and conductor, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, who succeeds Mr. 
Fricker in that office, conducted a very finished and expressive 
performance of his fine anthem, ‘ Lord, Thou hast been 
our Refuge,’ written for the last Festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy at St. Paul's. This work sustains the highest 
traditions of Anglican Church music—dignified, sober, yet 
without dryness or mere erudition. Stanford’s latest ‘ Irish 
Rhapsody ° was the fourth work by a British musician in the 
programme, and it proved a brilliant and admirably 
constructed fantasy on some characteristic melodies. On 
November 11 the Choral Union and Philharmonic Society 
joined forces in a free concert given to soldiers in the 
Town Hall, and with the co-operation of the Leeds Music in 
War-time Committee, and under the conductorship of Dr. 
Coward, gave portions of ‘The Hymn of Praise,’ together 
with Parry's ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens.’ The soloists were Miss 
Elsie Suddaby and Mr. Henry Brearley, and the Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra co-operated. A similar concert is to 
be given on December 2, when Dr. Bairstow is to conduct, 
among other things, a selection from ‘ The Creation.’ On 
November 10 the Leeds Saturday Orchestral Concerts were 
resumed. Mr. Julian Clifford has here taken the place of 
Mr. Fricker, the founder and honorary conductor of these 
concerts. A large audience was present to hear Mr. 
Clifford’s reading of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s (or must I write Chaikovsky’s ?) B flat minor 
Pianoforte Concerto, the solo part in which was played by 
Mr. Anderson-Tyrer with splendid force and warmth. On 
November 14 the Leeds Bohemian Concerts introduced 
String Quartets by Arnold Trowell (in G) and Glazounov 
(in A), tne former being new to Leeds. One of Mozart's 
maturest quartets was also bronght forward. Mr. Trowell’s 
work shows a real poetic instinct joined with a thorough 
musicianship, and the appreciation of the capacities of a 
string quartet that one would expect from an expert 
violoncellist. The quartet party furnished a striking 
illustration of the gradual inroads of women musicians, and 
now only the leader, Mr. Alex. Cohen, is of the masculine 
persuasion ; but his colleagues—Miss Elsa Stamford, Miss 
Lily Simms, and Miss Kathleen Moorhouse—prove 
thoroughly equal to their responsibilities, and sustain their 
parts in a remarkably good ensemble. Other Leeds events 
must be referred to very briefly. At the Leeds University 
Mr. W. H. Williams, of the Parish Church, gave on 
October 23 a recital-lecture on ‘ Parsifal.’ illustrated by his 









and Miss Lily Simms played Sonatas for pianoforte and viok 
by Brahms (the Clarinet Sonata in E flat) and Winkler ; ang 
on November 20 Dr. Frere, assisted by Miss Elsie Suddaby 
as vocalist and the Leeds Bohemian Quartet, gave the first 
of a series of lecture-recitals on Russian music, dealing with 
Glazounov. At St. Aidan’s Church Mr. H. M. Turton 
gave a very interesting recital of modern organ music, ang 
played in brilliant style works by Vierne, Bonnet, Pietro 
Yon, Jongen, and Stanford. Oa November 14 Madame 
Clara Butt’s concert-party visited Leeds. In connection with 
the ‘Music in War-time’ scheme, which has now given 
nearly six hundred concerts to soldiers in the camps and 
hospitals of the district, Mr. Brearley gave on November; 
a vocal recital, assisted by Miss Morkill, an accomplished 
amateur ‘cellist, and on November 20 Mr. Frederick 
Dawson gave two delightful impromptu pianoforte recitals to 
the soldiers in the hospital at Beckett’s Park. 






























































BRADFORD, 


The Bradford Subscription Concerts have begun well, both 
the first and second attracting large audiences. At the first 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the Hallé Orchestra ina 
typical Wagner programme, and Miss Olga Haley sang 
Senta’s Ballad most artistically. The concert on 
November 16 was provided by Madame Clara Butt’s party, 
which has now visited Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, and 
Huddersfield in the course of its tour. On November 3 the 
Permanent Orchestra, under Mr. Julian Clifford, was heard 
in Coleridge-Taylor’s brilliant ‘ Bamboula,’ and Foulds’s 
very attractive little ‘ Holiday Sketches’ Suite. Mr. John 
Dunn gave a fine reading of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, 
and Miss Annie Cockcroft and Miss Clayton were the 
vocalists. The Bradford Old Choral Society gave on 
November 14, Brahms's‘ German Requiem’ and Handel's | 
*Acis and Galatea,’ of which Mr. E. J. Pickles secured 
creditable performances. Miss Emily Breare, Mr. John 
Adams, and Mr. James Coleman were the principals. Mr. 
Charles Stott gave one of a particularly interesting series of 
monthly organ recitals in All Saints’ Church on November, 
when he included Handel’s Concerto in F in his programme, 
and Mr. William Lovell’s fine voice and artistic method were 
heard to advantage in some baritone airs. 








OTHER TOWNS. 


At Huddersfield the Philharmonic Society, of which 
Mr. W. R. Ward is conductor, gave on October 20 a per- 
formance of Beethoven's first Symphony, which reflected 
credit on an orchestra largely amateur in its composition. 
The powerful Huddersfield Choral Society gave on 
November 2, under the composer’s direction, a fine per- 
formance of ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ with Miss Olga 
Haley as an excellent representative of the Angel, Mr. Elwes 
—partially recovered from his indisposition at Leeds—and 
Mr. Charlesworth. In ‘To Women’ and ‘ For the Fallen’ 
the solos were, at very short notice, sung with nice feeling 
by Miss Doris Hall. The Halifax Chamber Concert on 
November 9 introduced Pianoforte Quartets by Chausson 
and Dvorak, played by Mr. and Mrs. Rawdon Briggs, Mr. 
Seth Lancaster, and Miss Lucy Pierce (pianoforte). On 
November 15 the Halifax Choral Society—in which Mr. 
Fricker has been succeeded by Mr. C. Hl. Moody, of Ripon 
—gave Bach’s ‘A Stronghold Sure’ and Sullivan’s ‘ Golden 
Legend.’ The choir sang with intelligence and finish, and 
the soloists were Miss Manson, Madame Beaumont, Mr. 
Mullings, and Mr. Ranalow. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson, together with a very clever pupil 
of his, Miss Guendolen Roe, gave a very enjoyable pianoforte 
recital at Hull on November 17, when they played Schumann’s 
beautiful Andante and Variations, and another less familiar 
piece for two pianofortes in Henselt’s own arrangement of 
his ‘ Si oiseau j'etais,’ with a second pianoforte part imposed 
upon the original. Likeso many of Mr. Dawson’s recitals, 
this one was for the benefit of * Music in War-time,’ which 
has greatly benefited by his splendid services. 


[We regret that our Bristol letter is unavoidably held over. ] 





The Derbyshire Advertiser records the performance of an 
‘ Adante Bon Mots (Beethoven). More bad writing by the 
critic ! 





admirable pianoforte-playing ; on November 6 Prof. Rogers 
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Miscellaneous. 





Mr. Walter Kramer, in AZustca/ America for September 8, 
contributes a rhapsodical article on the music of Eugéne 
Goossens (minor). He makes his hero out to be one of the 
greatest men of the time. Here are a few extracts : 


Eugene Goossens is an ultra-modern, a composer 
whose eyes are turned towards the future. Radical in his 
mode of thought, revolutionary as a harmonist, and 
magnificently tree as a polyphonist, he reveals a tonal 
art that enchants, not through a superficial appeal, but 
through a deep and vital pulse ‘ 

In the entire literature for two violins, viola and 
violoncello, there is nothing more imaginative than 
this work, a true Fantasy, poetic, rhapsodic music that 
surges with the onrush of deep inspiration. (Fantasy 
Stuing Quartet). 

Its themes are glowing ones, its development is the 
very essence of mu:ical rhapsody raised to the zth power. 
The final measures in E major make one of the greatest 
codas ever composed . (Rhapsody for Violoncello 
and Pianoforte. ) 

At twenty-four the majority ot composers are all 
influence and nothing alse. Goossens to-day is Goossens 
. « «+ Ihave throughout called him—Goossens. And 
I have done so for the same reason that no one ever says 
Mr. Wagner, Mr. Bach, or Mr. Shakespeare. One 
name should suffice for the giants of our day as well as 
for those of the past. 


The programme of the orchestral concert given at the 
Royal College of Music on November 13 by the students 
and professors of the leading British musical institutions was 
confined exclusively to works by Rossini, Mozart, Berlioz, 
and Glazounov (or, according tothe programme, Glazounow, 
or to Mr. Montagu-Nathan, Glazunov). Charles D. Matthews 
played admirably the clarinet part in Mozart’s Concerto, and 
Dorothy M. Smithard sang Berlioz’s ‘La Captive’ with 
much charm. 

At a Soldiers’ Service held in St. Martin’s Church, 
Charing Cross, on the afternoon of Sunday, October 28, 
which was attended by the King, (Queen, and Princess 
Mary, the band of the Grenadier Guards, under Captain 
Williams, played the Overture to ‘William Tell.’ We 
wonder whether this Overture has been played before at a 
church service. There was a vast congregation of soldiers 
and sailors. 

A chamber concert given at the Royal Academy by the 
students on November 5 afforded proof of satisfactory 
activity. A long programme included the first movement 
and Scherzo from Mackenzie’s Pianoforte ()uartet in E flat. 
A Pianoforte Caprice by Eva Pain was performed by the 
composer, and two new songs by Arthur Sandford were also 
given. 

The committee of the Leighton House Society much 
regrets to announce that at a meeting held on November 5, 
it was unanimously decided to wind up the Society on 
December 31, 1917. The use of Leighton House for the 
ensuing year cannot be obtained except upon terms to which, 
in the interests of the members, the committee cannot 
agree. 

The George Mence Smith Scholarship, entitling to two 
years’ free instruction at the Royal Academy of Music, will 
be competed for at the Academy on January 3, 1918. This 
year it is open only to female vocalists (of any voice). 
Entries close on December 6. Application should be 
made to the Secretary, R.A.M., York Gate, N.W.-1. 

The Leeds New Choral Society (Mr. H. Matthias Turton) 
will give ‘Judas Maccabeus’ and ‘A tale of Old Japan.’ 
These performances were wrongly announced in our 
October issue, page 460, as to be given by the Philharmonic 
Society. 

The Wallasey Ladies’ Choral Society, under Mr. Wilfrid 
Shaw—whose doings we alluded to briefly in our last issue— 
is arranging a series of concerts to be given in the military 
hospitals of the district. 

At the recent examination held | y the National University 
of Ireland, Miss M. Mercedes Magrath obtained with 
honours the Mus. Doc. degree. 


| Hnswers to Correspondents, 


} Puitip J. Burke.—A ‘key’ signature for a whole-tone 
| Scale is redundant. You say that no melody of any 
| respectability can be composed in this scale. This depends 
| upon what you mean by the word. A whole-tone whole- 
hogger may declare that he finds his melodies highly 
respectable, There are no signatures for the Indian quarter- 
|tone scales that cover all the degrees. But the melodies 


} 2 
| constructed from these scales are often undoubtedly beautiful. 


| SonaTA’ asks how the B in the treble of the following 
notes should be related rhythmically to the triplet in the bass : 


a 
== 


The question is an elementary one, but it may be useful to 
some pupils to know that the rhythm should sound as though 
it were written in six-eight time, as follows : 


— 


| © 


j . +: ae 
ge eee 


€ 


The French rhythm-name for this is aa-/efe-tee. 





MERTHYR.—The Musical Society, under Mr. D. C. 
Williams, continues to flourish. ‘Elijah’ was given on 
November 8 with a choir of seventy-seven sopranos, twenty- 
one contraltos, forty-five tenors, and fifty-six basses. The 
roll-call shows that apart from these members thirty-two 
men are on active service andone has been killed. A band 
of forty performers assisted, and the soloists were Madame 
Lilian. Stiles-Allen, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Alfred 
Heather, and Mr. Herbert Brown. The choir has raised 
£137 for war funds. 

SILVERDALE (STAFFs).—The Wesleyan Church Choir 
performed * The Creation.’ recently under Mr. John Cope. 


CONTENTS. 





P. age 
Isaac Albeniz (1860-1909). By G. Jean-Aubry OW 
Principles of Modern Composition (continued). By 
G. H. Clutsam... = oo ae -" | 
Occasional Notes ... ose 541 
Church and Organ Music _ a a 42 
Organ Recital Programmes. By Harvey Grace .- 542 
Russian-English Transliteration. By M. Montagu- 
Nathan and S. W. Pring “se wie is ow 58 
Discussion on Russian-English Transliteration 546 
Correspondence ; 549 
| Reviews es ene oe or eos 549 
The Translation of Songs and Operas into English 
(continued). By N. de V. Hart “is ose ws S90 
Obituary... . soe oe ose one 551 
| The Royal Philharmonic Society 551 
| The Associated Board .. 551 
| The Clock Jacks of England 551 
Mr. Edwin Evans's Lecture-Recital 552 
Memorial to the late Sir George Martin 553 
Beecham Opera Season at Drury Lane... 554 
London Concerts ... wea eee ‘“s 555 
Musical Notes from Abroad 561 
Music in the Provinces 563 
| Miscellaneous ~ 569 
| Answers to Correspondents 569 
MUSIC: 
‘God and our Good Cause.’ Short Anthem for Inter- 
cessory and other War Services. By S1R FREDERICK 
BRIDGE - - . - - . - . - 557 





| EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number: 

| * Seeamid the Winter's snow.’ Carol-Anthem for Christmas. 

| By John BE. West. (Arranged for Female or Boys’ Voices 
by the Composer.) 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 





LVIS, Rev. G. E.—Evening Hymn in Time of War 
(‘* The darkness falls”). 1d. 

RCHER, C. F.—‘‘ Through the hearts of my roses.” 
4% Song. Harmonized and arranged by Percy B. Gale. 
Is. 6d. 

rKINS, R. H.—Battle Hymn (‘‘O God of Battles! 
Architect Divine!”). 1d.; Words only, 2s. 6d. per 


Axe A. C.—Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F. 
\rranged and edited from the Composer's sketch by 
W. G. Alcock. 8d. 
RIDGE, Sir FREDERICK.—‘God and our good 
cause.” Short Anthem for Intercessory and other 
War Services (No. 898, Zhe Musical Times). 144. 
C' )RRI, GHITA.—* Have Faith.” Sacred Song. 2s. 


~>VE, OSCAR.—*“ Old Tea in New Cups.’ Favourite 
+ Songs and Nursery Rhymes re-arranged as Pianoforte 
Morceavx 2s. 
RVINE, A.—‘*‘Chanson Mignonne.” For Pianoforte 
Solo. 2s. 
ONES J. J.—Vesper Hymn (‘‘ Lord, keep us safe this 
night’). On Card. td. 
ORROW, ALFRED. — Quadruple Chant for the 
Te Deum. On Card. 3d. 
J ORTH, J. W. ALLEN.—*‘ Sun of Righteousness.” 
Christmas Carol. 1d 
JOWELL, Rev. C. T.—Two Missionary Hymns: ** Thy 
Life was given for me,” and *‘ God is working His 
purpose out. 3d 
RY YL ANDS- SMITH, T. **The Child is born.” 
- 5 eer Carol. 1d. 
—** Waiting, adoring.” Hymn. 1d. 


HARPLEY, Rev. A. E.—‘‘O God, Creator of the 
skies.” Hymn for Aviators. 14d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 306 contains the 
following Music in both Notations: ‘* My old Kentucky 
Home.” Unison Song with Chorus, s.s.A. Accompaniment 
by H. Elliot Button. ‘A Fine old English Gentleman.” 
Unison Song. Accompaniment by H. Elliot Button. 14d. 
7_ INIC. SOL-FA SERIES.—Fdited by W. G. 
McCNAUGHT : 
No. 2274. ‘Silent, oh Moyle.” Irish Melod), 
For Soprano Solo and Three-part 
Chorus (S.s.c.) Arranged by 
Joun E,. West 14d. 
ROWELL, ARNOLD.—‘‘ Sonate.” (Op. 24.) For 
Violin and Pianoforte. 7s. 6d. 
\ TADELEY, F. W.—‘*‘ There shall come forth a rod.” 
Anthem for Christmas (No. 1061, Novello’s Octavo 
Anthems). 3d. 
\ EST, JOHN E.—‘‘See amid the Winter’s snow.” 
Carol-Anthem for Christmas. Arranged for Boys’ or 
Female Voices by the Composer (No. 56, Novello’s Chorister 
Series of Church Music). 3d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ICKINSON, CLARENCE.—* Nymph and Swain.” 
Madrigal. 12 cents (6d.). 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next tssue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.-1 
not later than 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 79 First Post.) 








NEW ORGAN COMPOSITIONS, 





VOLUME 10.—EIGHT SHORT VOLUNTARIES, by H, ¥ 


CHUTER. 


(These pieces are intended for use before a Service, OF at ap 
time when long or more elaborate pieces would be out of keeping 


Post-free, 1s. 7d. 


TWO CHARMING CAROLS. by Wi.son Mannire, 
A Christmas Song wa = . we 
Ring, Joyous Bells - tid, 

(Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa combined.) 





A BEAUTIFUL SACRED SONG. 
** Haven of Rest.” Words by Ciirron Bixncuam., 
Music by NOEL JOHNSON. 


(With Tonic Sol-fa.) Keys E9, G, B?. Post-free, 1s. gd. 


COLLARD MOUTRIE, 52, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDOY 


W.C..-1. 


Just Published. 


EVENING REST 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 





— - — _ — _ —_— 





Composed for the opening of the Town Hal! Organ, Johannesburg, 


March 4 1916, 
BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: NovELLo AND Company, Limited. 


Just Published. 


SCHERZO 


ORGAN 


COMPOSED BY 


ALFRED HOLLINS. 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 





MISS MARION WATKINS 


(MEZZO-SOPRANO). 


Teacher of Singing, Violin and Pianoforte. Concerts, At Homes, & 


37, Forest Roap, Datsron, E..-8. 


r ‘ 
~ ADY desiresAPPOINTMENTas PIANOFORTE | 


TEACHER in School or Private Family, non-resident. 
r “ili C.M 


testimonials and references. Florence Tilling, A.L.C.M., 9, Moreto 


Place, Belgravia. 


\ TANTED, ORGANIST for Wesleyan Church 


Wimbledon. Applications, stating salary required, to Mr. S. E 


Johnson, 7, Manor Road, Merton Park, S.W.-19. 


Gow 





MATEUR is willing to act as TEMPORARY 


4 ORGANIST, gratuitously | under certain conditions. Walte 


Rodwell, 24, Porchester Road 
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~s MURDOCHS 


Hine, | THE GREAT PIANO MERCHANTS 








are open to 


mt PURCHASE PIANOS 


T of any make, at the best prices. 





Please send full details to pur- 


chase department 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO. 
461-463, OXFORD STREET, W.-1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HIAWATHA’S WEDDING-FEAST 


— (Op. 30, No. 1.) 


NS AND 
eds rqx x ~ rtn x TAY I 

THE DEATH OF MINNEHAHA 
FORTE | 4a a 4 4 > 4 4 
dees Op. 30, No. 2. 
Chur 
Mr. S.E COMPOSED BY 





RAR I S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 





S ARRANGED FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
ENTS. BY 

: JOHN POINTER. 

4 

: PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

" Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 








WIiihaa 
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THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
B 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 








Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


CONTENTS :— 

Book I. Book 3. 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Réverie. 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. 

Book 2. Book 4. 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Time. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. ... ‘ enn 2s. od. 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4) ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, Xc. ... sai ~ 2s. 6d. 
No. 9. September. String Parts(5)  ... 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... one ove 5s. od. 
No. 12. December. String Parts(5) ... 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... ion ma 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 


VESPER HYMNS 


FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR. 


The Day tor Labour, The Night for Rest. Ere we leave Thy House, O Father. 





Worps sy M. B. WHITING Worps AND MUSIC BY 
Music sy H,. A. CHAMBERS. ERNEST HARRISON. 








Tue day for labour, the night for rest, ERE we leave Thy House, O Father 


For our Nation we would plead ; 
Guard our Soldiers, God of Armies! 
In their need. 


Fold us, Father, upon Thy breast ; 
The light over land and sea is dying, 
The sun is sinking down in the West. 


Comfort the grief of those who weep, Spare our Sailors in their perils 


Dry their tears with a dreamless sleep ; Monarch of the mighty deep ; 
Safely guide them, Holy Pilot, 


Safely keep! 


For those in peril, oh! hear our crying, 


Our loved ones, Father, in mercy keep! 


Earth for conflict, and Heav’n for rest, Grant to victor and to vanquished 
- , 

lear >» > , a r = eo, . > . . 
Peace for the weary and oppressed ; When their earthly conflicts cease, 
When Death’s cold shadow is o’er us lying, Crown of Blessings, Loving Father ! 
ssings, : 
Oh! Father, fold us upon Thy breast ! Amen. Heaven’s own Peace. Amen 


(Copyright.) (Copyright.) 





Price Is. 6d. per 100 net. Price Is. 6d. per 100 net. 


Edition with Music, Price One Penny. Edition with Music, Price One Penny. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


NOVELLO’S 





‘ALBUMS for the ORGAN 


No. 8. 


TWELVE SELECTED 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC). 


PIECES 


Prick THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





ther. 





WIIRKA 


Ciotu, Price Five SHILLINGs. 
CONTENTS. 

No. 
1 CHORALE Pre tupE, “In dulci jubilo” a .. J. S. Bach 

PasToRAL SympuHony (‘‘ Christmas Oratorio”) . J. S. Bach 
3 QUEM VIDISTIS, PASTORES .. W. T. Best 
4» VeniTe IN BETHLEHEM . W. T. Best 
5. Decemper—Christmas Morn Frederic H. Cowen 
6, FANTASIA ON OLD CurRistmas CAROLS William Faulkes 
7. For unto us A CHILD Is BoRN (‘‘ Messiah ") Handel 
8 PASTORALE Theodore Kullak 
g CHorUs OF SHEPHERDs .. ; re + -. J. Lemmens 
10, CHRISTMAS PASTORALE Gustav Merkel 


B. Luard-Selby 


FANTASY ON TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS John E. West 
(‘‘ The First Nowell ” ‘Good King Wenceslas.") 


A CuristTMAS PasrorAL .. 


and 


Lonpon: Novetto anp Company, LimitTepD. 





Just Published. 


FANTASY 
ON TWO WELL-KNOWN CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
FOR THE ORGAN 
BY 
E. 


JOHN WEST. 


Price Two Shillings. 








London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PUBLISHED. 
No. 89. NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


A PRIMER 


Pedal Scales and Arpeggios 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 
With an Appendix, including some exercises for acquiring 
greater facility in pedalling. 
BY 
HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD 
(Organist, St. George's Hall, Liverpool). 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


“Such a work was greatly needed. Many organists and students 


will welcome Mr. Ellingford’s Primer."— The Atheenum. 





London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited, 


Advent and Christmas Music 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Canras. 


ANTHEMS. 
O Lord, Thou art my God (Advent) ... 3d. 
The Lord is my Shepherd “ a 3d. 
130th Psalm : ‘‘ Out of the deep” 6d. 
In the beginning (Christmas) 3d. 
Tonic Sol-fa.. 14d. 
Behold, I bring } you good tidings 2d. 
Arise, shine, for thy Light is come... eee 3d. 
és “< - “ Tonic Sol-fa 14d. 
SERVICES. 
Te Deum in E, Chant Service o 3d. 
Benedicite in E ... 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in in E (Chant Form) .. 30. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E flat 3d. 
Cantate and Deus Misereatur in E 3d. 
Communion Service in E ne ose 6d. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
bY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mvs. D. 
Five Sets in Books, Sixpence each ; or in separate numbers, 
One Penny each. Selections sent on application to the 
Composer, 75, THORPE ROAD, NORWICH. 


London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


PENITENCE 
PARDON anp 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Musical Times, 1/1/99: ‘‘ An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of Church music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which the composer is so widely famed.’ 

Musical Opinion, 1/2/98: ‘‘ A fine Church composition.” 

Musical News, 15/1/98: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it.” 

Musical Standard, 5/3/98 : 

Organist and Choirmaster, 15/2/98: 
but praise. 

Birmingham Post, 5/3/98: 








“Deserves considerable popularity.” _ 
‘* For the music we have nothing 


“The music is of a high artistic value.” 
Liverpool Courier, 2/8/98: ‘‘ A work of great merit in every respect.” 
Manchester Courier, 9/3/98: “* It will doubtless be used in many 

‘quires and places where they sing.’” 
Newcastle Leader, 23/2/98: *‘ A well-written work.” 
Western Morning News, 25/3/98: ‘‘A good composition, 
and original.” 
Chester Chronicle, 16/4/98: 
exceedingly effective.” 
Lichfield Mercury, Al2/98: 
really beautiful music. 
Journal of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 1/2/98: 
written work. We can strongly recommend it. 


Striking 
**A beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
‘Extremely effective, containing some 


“A well- 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words, 2s. per 100, 


Band Parts may be hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
abd, 34, Percy Street, W. 


Londen : : Novs.10 anp ComPANY, Limited. 


E DEU M, two Sets (F ree Chant and Quadruple), 
together 3d. ** Easy, singable ; the whole thing shows nice 
feeling, we can thoroughly recommend it."—A/usical News. Also 
COMMUNION SERVICE (6d.) (Weekes & Co.). 
VESPER, “Lord, keep us safe.” On Cards, 1d. 
Specimen from J. J. Jones, 4, Temple Street, Bristol. 


(Novello & Co.) 
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FATHER OMNIPOTENT! JUST PUBLISHED. 


INTERCESSORY HYMN ADAPTED FROM THE HYMN IN 


KING ALBERT’S BOOK. NEW SONG 


BY 





The Words by W. Hersert Scorrt. 


The Music composed by Epwarp GERMAN EDWARD GERMAN. Ci 


Father Omnipotent ! 
Protect us, we pray Thee, 
Save Thou our native land he OF 
From those who would betray Thee ; C H A R M I N G H L 
God, keep Thy children free, THE WORDS BY ' 
No other Help have we, ROBERT BURNS 
O Great Deliverer, be was 
Our Strength and Stay ! 
In three Keys, D flat, E flat, and F. 
Judge Thou our cause, O Lord, a nit 
In mercy befriend us ! Price Two Shillings Each. 
Thou, only Thou, art Righteous, 
By Thy Grace defend us ; 
Bind up the hearts that bleed ; 
Guard us in time of need ; 
Hear us, we humbly plead ! 
In Thee we trust. 


Send out Thy Truth and Light, eepaneS : 

The world round victorious ! AL A N NA H 

Shine thro’ the nation’s soul | Al | 
In Honour yet more glorious ! | SONG 

Strong with Thy Spirit’s Might, | can woanes ev 

Aid us in Freedom’s fight ; 


Lord God, defend the Right COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. 


For evermore! Amen. 


“ A delightful s 


g. . . treated as only Mr. German knows how 
Queen. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





i i a i 


Just Pus.isHep. 





THE MUSIC BY 


coreg — EATON FANING. 


Edition wi Mu T wopenc a 
Tonic Sol-fa, Price Twopence. IN TWO KEYS. 
u nly, £ = Od. pers Price Two Shillings Each. 
p d elsh ne 


**Is one of the best love songs come across of late. '—Queen. 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. —— 


7 : London: Novge.tto anp Company, Limited. 
CHOIR CARDS sy Dr. BELLAIRS PC 


IST PUBLISHED, 
TWOPENCE EACH, aunt 





t. Singing Exercises for Choirboys. 2. Tallis's Festal Responses. 2 iene 
Rhythmically arranged. 3. Te Deum and Benedictus(Chant Form)in D — ’ 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. H E A R | S B LOSSO M 
- 
sue SONG 





Solitudes of the Passion. Tie Wouos 


acai ee ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE 
A PASSIONTIDE CANTATA | 


FOR Tue Music By 
SOLO VOICEs (TENOR AND BARITONE) AND Cuorvs | EATON FANING 
WITH | 
HYMNS FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY Price Two Shillings. 
E. A. WELCH, 
Vicar of Wakefield. | London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





THE MUSIC BY 


A LBERT HA M. Just PusiisHep. THE 





(Organist and Director of the Choir, S. James Cathedral, Toronto, TWO — 
Canada.) i a - 

SOUTHERN SLAV SONGS | Pepe 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 1, SHEPHERD ON THE HILL SIDE. Sin; 

Words only, ras. 6d. per 100. 2. THOUGHTS OF MINE. marc 

The Words and Melodies Collected by S 


The Musical Times says . a 
‘* A useful addition to the store of choral works for use in Lent and SRGJAN TUCIC. 
Passiontide is Dr. Albert Ham's Cantata, ‘The Solitudes of The Words translated from the Serbian by 


1e¢ Passion. 
a he words are Biblical and well selected. FANNY COPELAND. they 








“ The music is devotional ind very s e j 
l 1 . . . lin 
Other Press Notices:—“ The beautifully arranged words have been The Melodies arranged by piece 
treated with fine devotional feeling. PERCIVAL GARRATT. son 
2¢ score reveals the gifted musician, one well versed in the - g 
traditions of the Church. Meng gro “ 
**The Tenor Solo, ‘Who did no sin,’ is pure inspiration. Price Twe Shillings. VOICE 
London: Novet.o anp Company, Limited. London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SELECTION 


COLLECTED FOLK-SONGS 


ARRANGED BY 
CECIL J. SHARP AND R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
VOCAL PARTS (BOTH NOTATIONS), ts. 


CONTENTS. 

A Farmer’s Son so sweet. One man shall mow my meadow. 
Admiral Benbow. Spanish Ladies. 
As I walked through the meadows. The Briery Bush. 
Brennan on the Moor. The Carter. 
Bingo. The Coasts of High Barbary. 
Come, all you worthy Christian men. The Crystal Spring. 
Dashing away with the Smoothing Iron. The Female Highwayman. 
Down by the Riverside. The Fox. 
Farmyard Song. The Holly and the Ivy. 
Green Broom. The Keeper. 
Heave away, my Johnny. The Keys of Canterbury. 
I will give my Love an Apple. The Lark in the Morn. 
I’m seventeen come Sunday. The Painful Plough. 
King Herod and the Cock. The Red-Herring. 
My Boy Billy. The Sheep Shearing. 
My Man John. The Tree in the Wood. 
O No, John. Wassail Song. 
O Waly, Waly. William Taylor. 

Each of the above Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment may be had separately, price hd. 


LonDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


POCKET SINGSONG BOOK 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


ETC. 


Epitep sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Tue Pocxet Sinc-Sone Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. The 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit al} 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 


LonpoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
: 5 T ENGLAN 
|THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 
. THREE POEMS BY 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
SET TO MUSIC FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA R' 
BY 
EDWARD ELGAR. 
(Op. 80.) 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. Tonic SoL-Fa, Is. 6d. 
Full Score, Paper Boards, 25s. 
Or SEPARATELY: 1 
No. I. No. 2. No. 3. . 
one . , or , . . F 
The Fourth of August. To Women. For the Fallen. 
— s. d s. d. = . s d, 
Vocal Score I oO Vocal Score °o 8 Vocal Score.. I 0 
Tonic Sol-fa o § Tonic Sol-fa o 6 Tonic Sol-fa.. ° 9 | 
Full Score .. 8 6 Full Score .. 5 0 Full Score .. 10 6 T 
String Parts a 2 © String Parts so 8 G6 String Parts.. 2 6 ; 
Wind Parts on Hire. Wind Parts on Hire. Wind Parts on Hire. 
brant 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimMITep. and 
their 
Tr eC ~ T Drar 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 
> or Mict 


THE CHORALE PRELUDES|® 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 








the | 
CONTENTS fe 
NTS. * 
? quit 
s dy; s. ¢ Mus 
Boox XV. Orgelbiichlein (Little Organ Book). 5 ©| Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 
Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part II.) and intre 
the “‘Clavieriibung”” (Part III.)... 3 6 Variations ... ose eee ~ Son 
| 
V1Z., 
Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes ee .» 3 6} Book XX. TheChoralesonly ... wis a Lice 
*** What is needed,’ wrote Schweitzer, in concluding a chapter on these magnificent organ works of the great master, ‘is a cheap edition of lette 
the Chorale Preludes in the original form, distinguishing the collections planned by Bach himself, from detached chorales that have come down to 
us.’ At length, in the excellent edition before us, we find admirably fulfilled every detail of Schweitzer's ideal. 
** We have no hesitation in recommending this edition of the Chorale Preludes."—Aderdeen Free Press. 
** This fine series is a triumph of British music publishing, and, with clear editing and informing prefaces and annotations, it should prove of twic 
the greatest value to students of the old master."— 7 he Glasgow Herald. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
London :—Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 
Sold also by Simpxin, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kant anv Co., I td, Paternoster Row, F..C.-4.—Saturday, December 1, 1917. Sec 
+ * | 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 





INSTITUTED 1822. INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1830. 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND STRATHEARN, E.G 


PrincipAaL—SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MACKENZIE, 


Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A.M. 


HE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC offers to students of both sexes (whether amateur 
or professional) a thorough training in all branches of music under the most able and 
distinguished Professors. In addition to receiving individual lessons in the various 

branches of the Curriculum, students have the advantage of attending the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes, and the weekly Lectures on music and musicians. Evidence of 
their progress is given at the Fortnightly and Public Concerts and by periodical Operatic and 
Dramatic Performances. 


There are three Terms in the Academic year—viz., the Michaelmas Term, from 
Michaelmas to Christmas; the Lent Term, from early in January to Easter; and the Mid- 
summer Term, from early in May until the end of July. 


The Fee for the ordinary curriculum is 12 Guineas per Term. 
A large number of Scholarships and Prizes are founded and are competed for periodically. 


Students who show special merit and ability receive the distinction of being elected by 
the Directors, Associates of the Institution, and are thereby entitled to the use after their names 
of the letters A.R.A.M. Students who distinguish themselves in the musical profession after 
quitting the Institution may be elected by the Directors, Fellows of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the letters F.R.A.M. 


Subscribers have the privilege of attending the Lectures and Public Concerts and of 
introducing friends in proportion to the amount of their subscriptions. 


An examination of persons trained independently of the Academy is held twice a year— 
viz., during the Summer and Christmas vacations—successful candidates at which are elected 
Licentiates of the Academy, and are thereupon entitled to the use after their names of the 
letters L.R.A.M. The syllabus is issued annually at Easter. 

An examination of persons engaged in the Training of Children’s Voices is held 


twice a year, and a céftificate is granted to successful ¢andidates. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. ‘at 
Prospectus, entry form, and all further information may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. 
‘ 
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SUPERB GRAN DaUPRIGHT 


PIGANOFORTES 


THE PIANOS WHICH INSPIRE 


HOSE who purchase the Superb Marshall and Rose Pianoforte can 
always be confident that their instrument will win the highest measure 
of praise on account of its superlatively ty Hopes qualities. The Marshall 
and Rose Pianoforte in the making has been treated with the same care 
and tenderness as a rare violin; it is the supreme outcome of years of 
experience and steady striving after an ideal ; every part of it has literally __, 
been érained towards perfection, and the result is an instrament which is 
almost human in its responsiveness. da 
The artist who avails himself of this wonderful instrument as a means - 
of self-expression will find that his message never fails in its appeal when 
given to an audience in such an exceptional manner. Real connoisseurs 
of Music are convinced that the magic and beauty of the immortal works 
of the great Composers can only be adequately realised when interpreted 
on the Piano of Perfection—the instrument which bears the name of 
MARSHALL AND ROSE. 
The Marshall and Rose Grand and Upright Pianofortes can 
also be obtained containing THE WORLD-FAMED ANGELUS 
PIANO-PLAYER, which gives you a Piano possessing every 
musical quality and the ability to play it. 
Kindly call er write for lilustrated Catalogue No. 112 to the Manufacturers 


Sin HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Lro., 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., London, W. 





































































DEBENHAMS LTD. 
have purchased from the 
Controller appointed by the 
Board of Trade, the Premises, 
Stock of Pianos, Tuning: 
Connection & other effects 
of the Firm of C. Bechstein 
and are carrying on the 
business as »7 + THE 
WIGMORE HALL && 
PLANO GALLERIES [5 

A large stack of Pianos 
by the very best English. 
Makers can be tried side 
by side under-the most fav. 
ourable conditions. Fxcpert 








a / >. WIGMORE HALL » 
ALE The Concert Hall has- 


WIGM 6) a5 been re-opened under the 


above name and under the 


H NBG ate same management as~ 


formerly. Any make of 
- Piano can be used. « > 
C BH WIGMORE HALL 


p | AN () «x « STUDIOS » » x» 
These are the most con- 
, . venient and best appoint 
GALL E RI FE S ed Music Studios in__» 
LIMITED London and are available 
3 tor teaching ar id practice. 
in Bi TUNING & REPAIRS 
W IG MORE AALL The services of theexpert 
ite B n Hall ) . ~ aa be 
eee a. technical StafF formerly 
‘ ) ~ ig > Ta 
- 10, Wigmore Street employed by the Firm. 
LONDON have been retained. # « 


W1. 











. etNnam 2 € + RICHMON Mo wRice 
on ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





assistance given in Selection 
PIANOS STORED x 
under ideal conditions at 


moderate charges. wt 
Pe cy f 1 
NESS SAAR SS RRR SEEN AAARL 
























London :—Printed by Nova.io AnD Compan’, 1 ed, at Nowelle Works, Soho, and pv! Fched at to Verdour Street, Sous, W.-1 













Sold also by Sucrxiw, Mansuatt, Hamil.» -.s + awd Co, Led., Paternoster Row, i.C.-4—Sacr iy, December ty 1987! 
MADE IN ENGLAND, 


























